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Phi Mu sisters played in a sorority tug of war game on the Beach at a tailgate barbeque last Saturday. The event celebrated the 102nd meeting of the Hopkins and Maryland men’s lacrosse teams. 


Suipends for 
orad students 
set to increase 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In an effort to stay competitive 
with its peer institutions, the Univer- 
sity, led by Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences Adam Falk, is hoping to 
increase the amount it pays its gradu- 
ate students. 

Graduate students at Hopkins cur- 
rently receive lower stipends than 
those at colleges and universities with 
which it is on par academically, a situ- 
ation Falk fears could lead prospective 
students elsewhere. 

“Our stipend levels have certainly 
kept up with inflation since the days 
that I was in graduate school 15 years 
ago,” he said. “But they have not kept 
up with the competitive environment 
in a way that I think is completely 
satisfactory, and what we've found is 
that it’s become more and more diffi- 
cult to compete for the best graduate 
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By RAVI GUPTA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The average increase in rental rates 
among popular off-campus apartments 
like the Blackstone, the Charles, the 
Marylander, University West and Hop- 
kins House was considerably less from 
2004 to 2005, which saw a five percent 
increase, compared to 21 percent from 
2003 to 2004. 

Leasing managers attributed the slow- 
down mainly to market fluctuations and 
denied any relation to the new Charles 
Commons set to open its doors in the fall. 

University officials, however, suggest- 
ed that the construction of the Charles 
Commons will help counterbalance rising 
prices for off-campus housing, stimulate 
competition among private and commer- 
cial landlords and consequently initiate 
the updating and renovation of facilities 
for an improved off-campus experience. 

Steve Avelleyra, properties manager 
at the Marylander, credited the 14 per- 
cent increase in lease rates from 2003 
to 2004 to a change in ownership of the 
apartments. 

“I believe the building was purchased 
by a new company in 2003. At the time, 
the building was under the market rates 
and prices were increased significantly 
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to catch up with the competing apart- 
ments,” he said. 

“T do not see the Charles Commons 
having an impact on lease rates at The 
Marylander. We cannot base our rates on 
new competition, that’s just not how the 





Rent. prices. on. the. rise,.but.slowly 


business works,” he added. 

Mireille Miller, off-campus housing co- 
ordinator for Hopkins, argued otherwise 
saying that new competition would work 
to stabilize off-campus housing prices. 
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Rental rates at buildings like the Charles (left) are not expected to be affected by the Charles Commons. 





Hopkins suicide rate in line 
with national college trend 


By CHRIS SERENI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


According to data recently compiled 
for 2004-2005, the Hopkins’ Counsel- 
ing Center expects one student suicide 
every 1.5 years or an average of 7.7 sui- 
cides per 100,000 students — close to 
the national average of 7.5 deaths per 
100,000 students. 

The American College Health Asso- 
ciation reports that one in ten college 
students seriously considers suicide 
and nearly half suffer from significant 
depression. About 95 percent of stu- 
dents who commit suicide are clinically 
depressed. 

Studies indicate that suicide statis- 
tics do not follow trends in intensity of 
college programs or college type. Some 
Ivy League schools have lower than ru- 
mored rates of suicides. Cornell Univer- 
sity, for example, reports an average of 
5.7 student deaths per 100,000 students 
every year. Harvard and Duke Univer- 
sities see 7.4 and 6.1 deaths, respective- 
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ly, per 100,000 students annually. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
reports an annual average of 10.2 stu- 
dent deaths, the highest suicide rate in 
the nation. 

There is no available data directly 
comparing public schools to private 
schools in the annual number of student 
suicides. , 

Studies have indicated, however, that 
the public schools of the Big Ten confer- 
ence are at the national average for sui- 
cide rates among college students with 
7.5 deaths per 100,000 students every 
year. 

Though suicide rates at Hopkins ap- 
pear close to the national average, Mi- 
chael Mond, director of the Counseling, 
Center, argues the small sample size can 
skew calculations in either direction. 
Regardless of what data may indicate, 
Mond explained that the Center is tak- 
ing steps to minimize the number of stu- 
dent deaths. 

“We can’t make people come, but we 
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Six Duke lax 
players seek 
spots at JHU 


Rape controversy forces members of 
leam lo consider alternate options 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After allegations of rape and racism 
have left the Duke lacrosse program in- 
definitely suspended and in utter disarray, 
several of Duke’s players and recruits have 
expressed interest in transferring to other 
schools with top-notch lacrosse teams, in- 
cluding Hopkins, in an effort to save their 
careers. 

In order for the players to be eligible to 
play in next year’s season, the University 
would have to make a special exception 
and admit them after both the 2006 admis- 
sions cycle as well as recruiting for next 
year’s team have ended. 

Officials in the Office of Admissions 
were unavailable for comment. 

According to President William Brody, 
the lacrosse team’s Head Coach Dave Pi- 
etramala has the final say on whether to 
admit the Duke players onto the team. “It 
appears that not all the players who were 
on the team were involved in this event. 
So there are many players who shouldn’t 
be labeled as being a part of it and should 
be allowed to do as they please,” Brody 
said. 

He added, “Pietramala will have to 
decide based on the facts he’s given and 
what he knows relative to each individual 
whether or not to accept a kid who is will- 
ing to come here.” 

Brody spoke on Tuesday with all of the 
University’s student-athletes in.a manda- 
tory meeting, during which he discussed 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





Admin. names 
lraternily row as 
a long-term goal 


By SAL GENTILE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The University made several prom- 
ises to community leaders ahead of the 
Charles Commons construction project, 
including plans to relocate its fraternity 
and sorority houses closer to campus, 
according to a 2003 letter sent by the ad- 
ministration to a group of neighborhood 
representatives. 

The “letter of understanding,” which 
outlines five major areas of progress the 
University promised to make in its rela- 
tionship with the community, was signed 
by Vice President for Finance and Ad- 
ministration James McGill and sent out a 
month before the Baltimore City Council 
was to decide whether to pass an ordi- 
nance approving the project. 

The first and most prominent of the 
points discussed in the letter outlines a 
new initiative to “identify and implement 
short- and long-term solutions to the loca- 
tion of fraternities and sororities so that 
they minimize adverse impacts on the sur- 
rounding neighbors.” 

Representatives from the surrounding 
neighborhoods have taken that to imply 
the creation of a “fraternity row” closer 
to or directly on campus, an idea several 
members of the community have been 
vocal in supporting as a solution to the 
strained student-community relationship. 

According to Dean of Undergraduate 
Education and Vice Provost Paula Burger, 
who was the lead administrator on the 
plans, the University has done some pre- 
liminary research into what it would take 
to realize such a project, but nothing con- 
crete has evolved so far and isn’t likely to 
in the near future. 

“The question of the possibility of 





getting all the fraternities in one spot is 
something that, if we could find a place 
to be together, where they could perhaps 
share some common space, and where the 
neighborhood would allow ... continues to 
represent something that might be an en- 
hancement to Greek life and therefore to 
campus life,” she said. 

“Have we thought about it? Yes. Have © 
we begun a serious planning effort? No.” 

Greek Life Coordinator Robert Turning 
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While JHU lacrosse players have stayed out of trouble, there is concern that Duke players could tarnish the University’s image. 


Lax team unlikely to admit Duke players 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
how the students, as athletes, 
should be responsible for their 
own behavior, which will be 
monitored more carefully be- 
cause they are athletes. — 

On whether he would consid- 
er recruiting potential transfer 
students from Duke, Pietramala 
said, “We have not responded 
to or contacted anyone on the 
matter of admittance. My first 
concern is what 


thing terrible actually occurred 
that night. We don’t know, so we 
shouldn’t assume.” 

Two players from Duke were 
indicted on charges of rape and 
kidnapping on Tuesday, just 
hours before Brody’s meeting 
with the athletes, in which he did 
not ignore the enormous amount 
of negative media coverage asso- 
ciated with the criminal charg- 
es. “The scandal that has sur- 

rounded the 








is best for Johns 


Duke campus 


waPre vee My first concern is 3 esas : 
versity, nen ; : media frenzy,” 
for our lacrosse What is best for Johns he said. “The 
program. Ad- es . . Duke team is 
ditionally, we Hopkins University, the root of a lot 
have loyalties then for our lacrosse — of anger.” 
to our current Hopkins 
players and program. players, mean- 
reaming — Dave PiernamaLa, ile fe pt 
saat Men’s Lacrosse HEAD in Pietramala, 
boys have al- who will ulti- 
ready _ signed CoacH mately make 


letters of intent, 

and we are just 

as obligated to them as they are 
to us. They are coming to Hop- 
kins because they expect to play 
the positions they have been re- 
cruited for,” he added. 

Like Brody, Pietramala was 
unwilling to condemn any one 
member of the Duke lacrosse 
team, saying that he believes 
that it is too difficult from an 
outsider’s perspective to evalu- 
ate fairly. 

“Im not going to judge one 
way or the other because no pro- 
gram is perfect. Our program 
isn’t perfect. No lacrosse team is 
a group of choirboys, but here at 
Hopkins we have a good group 
of guys. They go to class. They 
get good grades. They know that 
no means no.” 

Brody took the same tact in 
his remarks to the student-ath- 
letes, saying, “We do not know 
for certain whether or not any 
member of the Duke lacrosse 
team is guilty of criminal action. 
This could all stem from the fact 
that a zealous D.A. was looking 
for an event to attack the issue 
of Duke’s relationship with its 
neighboring community dur- 
ing election time. It could also 
come from the fact that some- 


the final deci- 

sion on wheth- 
er or not accept a potential re- 
cruit. 

Team Captain and senior Greg 
Peyser said, “If the coach decides 
that someone is a good fit for our 
program, thenit works forus. And 
there will be no stigmas towards 
the Duke players or recruits. The 
guys on the squad know Duke 
players, we are friends with them 
and some have brothers on the 
team. We all want to be believe 
innocence until proven guilty for 
these guys.” 

Some Hopkins students be- 
lieve that the players who have 
not been charged, and especially 
the ones who weren't even on the 
team yet, should not be discredit- 
ed based on the actions of others. 


Freshman Michael Tanen- 
baum said, “We should trust the 


. J 





justice system. If they are not | 


being charged with any crime 


then they should be treated as | 


innocents. If they are convicted 
then they can be treated like any 
other applicant with a felony. 


They absolutely should be given | 


special consideration because 
lacrosse is so important here at 
Hopkins.” 


Sophomore BrendanO’Connor | 


disagreed, saying that the play- 
ers should not receive special 
treatment. 


“It’s inappropriate that they | 


are not going through the normal 
admissions process because you 
usually need a very compelling 
reason to be admitted outside of 


University guidelines — not just | 
making poor choices about with | 


whom you associate yourself,” he 
said. 

Freshman Ana _— Johnson 
echoed O’Connor’s sentiment, 
saying, “The scandal that these 
kids are inevitably associated 
with is unfortunate, but Hop- 
kins needs to think about how 
accepting these kids will look 
for the University as a whole. | 
mean, I know that lacrosse is im- 
portant here, but it’s not the only 
thing the University should be 
considering.” 

According to Pietramala, Hop- 
kins’ well-established lacrosse 
legacy and the sport itself are al- 
ready suffering as a result of the 
Duke scandal: “The talk is out 
there, and it has given lacrosse 
as a sport, as an institution, a bad 
name. And this just doesn’t harm 
our athletes, it harms all athletes 
and reinforces any preexisting 
negative stereotypes about the 
community we’ve created.” 








ERRATA 








In the April.14 issue, in the “Clarke named among top con- 
tenders in race for mayor” article, it was written that Mary Pat 
Clarke served for one term as Baltimore City Council Presi- 


dent; she served two terms. 


In last week’s Errata box, Mary Key’s last name was spelled 


incorrectly. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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GRO says rise in stipends too low 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
students without offering highly 
competitive stipends.” 

While he believes that it’s not 
an issue of “starving graduate stu- 
dents,” Falk does believe that high- 
er stipends could help attract more 
talented students to Hopkins. 

“It’s really an issue of compe- 
tition,” he added, “and that’s a 
challenge for us, so we’ve been 
working very hard to raise grad- 
uate stipends. We're focusing on 
that as one of our priorities in 
the remainder of the capital cam- 
paign, Knowledge for the World, 
and I’m looking for ways to re- 
direct resources.” Graduate stu- 
dents presently receive about five 


| years of funding, with stipends 


ranging from $12,000 to $22,000. 

Hopkins Graduate Represen- 
tative Organization (GRO) chair 
Chris Long agreed that the sti- 
pends graduate students currently 
receive are “lower” than those of- 
fered by peer institutions. “First, 
most graduate stipends here are 
lower than at peer institutions, 
which can act as a strike against 
Hopkins in the competition for 
top graduate students,” Long ex- 
plained. “Second, some stipends 
in the humanities and social sci- 
ences are so low that graduate stu- 
dents take on extra jobs in order 
to be able to pay their bills. Extra 
work takes time away from re- 
search and can prolong the time 
needed to earn a degree.” 

The GRO has been pushing 

the University to raise stipends 
for some time, including bring- 
ing the issue “to the attention of 
the deans.” 
The GRO has _ repeatedly 
brought graduate student concerns 
about stipend levels to the atten- 
tion of the deans,” Long said. “We 
also organized several forums this 
year at which graduate students 
on the GRO General Council and 
from the larger graduate commu- 
nity were able to ask the deans di- 
rectly about stipends.” 

When choosing a graduate 
school, students also feel more val- 
ued when they’re offered signifi- 
cantly larger stipends, according 
to Falk.”Their eye is caught by very 
large differences in stipend lev- 


“ar 


| els,” he said. “I think people in all 


walks of life confuse the amount 
of money they’re going to be given 
with the value that is being placed 
on them. That’s human nature.” 

fo address the issue, Falk 
plans to increase funding in the 
future through fundraising and, 
possibly, through the sale of the 
Villa Spelman in Italy, which 
could save the School of Arts and 
Sciences about $600,000 a year in 
operating costs alone. : 

Despite this, the effort is still 
long-term, and next year’s Sti- 
pends won't be significantly high- 
er. “Next year, I think, they will 
not be transformatively higher,” 
said Falk. “Some of the programs 
for the fall have been canceled, 
but there aren’t transformative 
savings yet from the Villa ... and 
fundraising is a [long-term] proj- 
ect, so when I say we’re hoping to 
raise the stipends — we hope to 
raise them quite a bit — that’s re- 
ally over a five year period.” 

Falk cautioned that even 
though stipends won't be at the 
ideal level next year, graduate 
students can still expect to some 
kind of increase in the amount 
they get paid. “This coming year, 
we're going to do better than in- 
flation,” he said. “But we’re not 
going to be able to fix the prob- 
lem in the next year.” 

Each department at the Univer- 
sity is allocated a block of funding 


for graduate stipends, and can 
choose to spend it however they 
want. “Some departments give all 
the graduate students a little bit 
more every year as we give infla- 
tion increases to the departments, 
and [others] will give that same 
inflation increase to everyone/’ 
said Falk. “Whichever way a de- 
partment does it, the net amount 
that each student gets over a ca- 
reer is the same ... because what 
every students gets is, on the ay- 
erage, going to be the same.” 

Still, Long is concerned that 
some students might take next 
year’s increase — which is set to 
be minor but exceeding inflation 
— and not pass it on to current 
students. “In past years some 
departments may have chosen 
to use cost-of-living increases to 
create room in their budgets for 
additional graduate student posi- 
tions rather than giving those in- 
creases to the graduate students 
already enrolled in their pro- 
grams,” she said. 

And while the cost of living in 
Baltimore is low, some graduate 
stipends are even lower, accord- 
ing to Long. “The cost of living in 
Baltimore is generally lower than 
it would be in New York City or 
Washington, D.C.,” she said, “but 
some graduate stipends are so 
low that they do not even keep 
up with local costs.” 
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Stipends for graduate students like Jill Heidinger, shown here assisting junior Lucas 
Bressen with his cell biology lab, are expected to increase in the coming years. 
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Center works to lower suicide rate 


Studies show number of 
Students who report suicidal 
lendencies lower over time 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
try to reach out to them,” he 
Said. 

The Counseling Center sends 
out an annual newsletter to the 
Hopkins community, informing 
students and faculty alike about 
Suicide and depression. The let- 
ter sent this year, which can be 
found on the Counseling Cen- 
ter’s Web site, highlighted “the 
ways to understand depression 
and suicide and how to help one 
another through difficult times.” 

“IThe letter] was drafted by 
representatives from student or- 
ganizations in order to make the 
information appeal to students,” 
Mond said. 

The Center drafts the annual 
letter to faculty encouraging them 
to notice when students are not 
performing up to their usual stan- 
dards or seem to appear out of 
character. T hey are advised to talk 
with distressed students and refer 
them to the Counseling Center. 

The letter also includes guide- 
lines for dealing with suicidal 








A Place to Talk is one of the resources available for students feeling overwhelmed. 


cide Tracking System. 

Started in the fall of 1996, the 
system monitors patients con- 
sidered to be at risk for suicide. 
It was designed by the Center to 
ensure close monitoring of sui- 
cidal clients and to collect data 





students and that would 
asks students allow for an 
to talk about i analysis of 
suicidal feel We have an organized treatment out- 
ings. The guide _, . OF: " comes for po- 
states, “The less structure In play to tentially a 
specific and le make sure they aren’t  cidal patients. 

thal the plan, , é E “For any- 
the less likely falling through the body who indi- 


is a suicide at- cracks. 


cates any risk of 


tempt.” suicide the 

This past — DR. MICHAEL clinician fol- 
year, the cen- lows up with 
ter saw over MOND, DIRECTOR, a Beer ae 
1,083 students, COUNSELING CENTER assessment,” 
or about 15.5 Mond said. “We 


percent of the 
Hopkins popu- 
lation. “[These numbers] are a lot 
higher than other universities ... 
which see about five to ten per- 


cent of their students,” Mond 
said. 
Of the 1,083, 177 indicated 


some thought of suicide and 47 
were deemed serious enough to 
be entered into the center’s Sui- 
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have an orga- 
nized structure 
in play to make sure they aren't 
falling through the cracks and we 
try to reach out to heal them.” 
Research has shown the Coun- 
seling Center’s success in deal- 
ing with suicidal patients. Mond 
said the Center contracted David 
Jobes, a suicidologist at Catholic 
University, to “collect data and 
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find out what is working versus 
what is not working.” 

Of the 47 patients in suicide 
tracking last year, 21 were suc- 
cessfully resolved, ie. they ex- 
pressed no suicidal thoughts for 
three consecutive visits. 

When patients were asked 
about how often they had 
thought about committing sui- 
cide, the average at the last 
counseling session (on a scale 
from zero to four with four be- 
ing never and zero being always) 
was 2.66 compared to 1.93 dur- 
ing the initial session. 

The numbers of students an- 
swering zero, one and two were 
also shown to decline dramati- 
cally as the sessions proceeded. 

The Counseling Center’s suc- 
cess is apparent beyond the 
realm of treating patients for sui- 
cide. Of all the patients the Cen- 
ter has seen over the past three 
years, approximately 66 percent 
of student clients had improved 
significantly, 29 percent showed 
no significant change and five 
percent significant deterioration. 

Further data and statistics can 
be found in the Counseling Cen- 
ter’s Annual Report for 2004-2005 
on their Web site. 
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Hopkins debaters 


take top honors at 


‘nat! tournament 


The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Woodrow Wilson Debate 
Council garnered top honors 
from the American Parliamenta- 
ry Debate Association at the Na- 
tional Debate Tournament held 
at Fordham University on April 
7, 8 and 9. 

Senior Jon Bateman was 
awarded Speaker of the Year, 


| the highest cumulative rank in 


the debate circuit. Bateman and 


| senior Michael Mayernick fin- 


ished at third place in the Team 
of the Year category and second 
among Varsity Teams at the Na- 
tional Tournament; junior Ivana 
Deyrup and senior Travis Crum 
received fourth place in Team of 


| the Year. Freshmen Rena Barch 
| and Christine Higgins won sec- 


ond in Novice Team at the Na- 
tional Tournament. 

Bateman was pleased with the 
results of the tournament and ex- 
pressed enthusiasm over the De- 
bate Council’s success. 

“It’s really gratifying to watch 
Hopkins be on the top of all the 
measures of debate success. We 
were a dynasty back in the late 
and fell onto hard times. Just the 
thought that debating against a 
Hopkins debater will strike fear 
into hearts of other debaters is 
satisfying,” Bateman said. “Our 


| current team has and will con- 


tinue to create a legacy and fulfill 
itself in the future.” 

Junior Michelle Tellock, presi- 
dent of Debate Council, com- 
mented on the influence of out- 
going seniors on the novices 
currently on the team. 

“There is going to be a pow- 
erful impact left by Mike, Jon 
and all of our departing se- 


| niors. Being able to see them in 


final and high profile rounds 
has been helpful for all of this 
year’s novices. They, especially 
Jon, exemplify what our team is 
about: making their own style 
with cutting-edge cases. That's 
why they’ve been successful,” 
she said. 


Alumni 


It all begins with you. 


News Briefs 


“People on our team are really 
committed to the activity and 
have a very wide knowledge of 
current events and philosophical 
ideologies. This success is fan- 
tastic for our team because we 
don’t have that huge of debaters 
and still do a good job of promot- 
ing excellence on all levels of our 
team,” she added. 


Three students 
win fellowship in 
Journalism 


Junior Zach Goodman and 
sophomores Sal Gentile and Pa- 
trice Hutton were each awarded 
the annual Azrael Fellowship 
this past week. 

The winners each received 
$5,000 for demonstrating excel- 
lence in journalism, radio, tele- 
vision or other forms of public 
communication. 

Goodman and Gentile are 
both members of the News-Let- 
ter Editorial Board as Sports and 
News Editor, respectively; Hut- 
ton is a staff writer for the News- 
Letter. 

The fellowship was created 
in memory of Louis Azrael, who 
served as a Baltimore journalist 
for close to 60 years and received 
recognition for his coverage of 
World War II and particularly 
D-Day. He was awarded the 
Medal of Freedom by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for his 
work. 

Awarded through the Writ- 
ing Seminars Department and 
judged by Professor Wayne 
Biddle, the fellowship is open to 
applications from any student 
considering a media-related ca- 
reer. 

Rules stipulate that applicants 
must be Hopkins sophomores or 
juniors and must receive a nomi- 
nation from a faculty member 
or a letter of recommendation if 
self-nominated. 

Applicants are judged based 
on a 15 to 30-page portfolio of 
published work, a brief autobiog- 
raphy including future plans and 
a letter of sponsorship. 
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Registration glitch 
forces delay in 
class elections 


Student Council announced 
Monday that it was facing tech- 
nical difficulties in its online- 
based class elections voting sys- 
tem. 

The elections were set to be- 
gin on Sunday night at 12:01 
a.m. but encountered problems 
with students reporting diffi- 
culty in logging into the appro- 
priate class on StuCo’s voting 
Web site. 

An e-mail was sent out on 
Monday acknowledging the mat- 
ter and announcing StuCo’s de- 
cision to hold off elections until 
it was resolved, citing students 
who had not yet cleared their 
holds for fall ‘06 course registra- 
tion as the root of the glitch. 

The issue was settled on Tues- 
day with another e-mail that was 
sent out informing students of 
the reopening of the elections 
and instructing those who had 
voted on the night of April 16 to 
re-submit their votes. 

The e-mail revealed the prob- 
lems to have arisen from “the 
way the Registrar’s Office clas- 
sifies people based on the hold 
they have released and the num- 
ber of credits they have accu- 
mulated at any point in a given 
year.” 

Another e-mail was sent yes- 
terday encouraging students to 
help advance a high voter turn- 
out in the elections. 

StuCo President Atin Agarwal 
was optimistic about turnout de- 
spite the hitch. 

“So far, voter turnout has 
been great, and there's still 24 
hours left in the election,” he 
said. “The problem had nothing 
to do with the Student Coun- 
cil — the election was set up 
smoothly without any issues. 
The matter just involved some 
students who had different 
numbers of accumulated cred- 
its because of registration this 
week and thus couldn't log in,” 

Agarwal said. 
— All briefs by Ravi Gupta 
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Students and residents clean up communily Commons expected to have 
Tittle effect on rental rates 


By CHELSEA BORCHERS 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Over 160 Hopkins students 
participated in a community- 
wide cleanup with 20 Charles 
Village residents this past Sat- 
urday. Homewood _ Students 
Association organized _ their 
Joint Community Action Day of 
Service with local community 
leaders to promote better rela- 
tionships between students and 
Charles Village. 

Community residents were 
encouraged to submit sugges- 
tions about which areas needed 
to the most attention to their 
community representatives. 
The volunteers were divided be- 
tween the Baltimore Intramural 
Athlete Field, Oakenshaw Street, 
and the intersections of 33rd 
Street and Saint Paul, 27th and 
Maryland and 33rd and North 
Calvert. 

According to senior Robert 
Doherty, one of the co-founders 
of the HSA, the students who 
showed up were from a variety 
of backgrounds and organiza- 
tions. “The students who came 
were non-athletes and non- 
Greeks who care about the com- 
munity,” he said. 

The Homewood Students As- 
sociation decided to create the 
Joint Community Action Day of 
Service as another way to bridge 
the divide between the commu- 
nity and the University. 

Senior Blake Trettien, anoth- 
er co-founder of the HSA, said, 
“We all live in this neighbor- 
hood, so we all have an interest 
in cleaning it up. It was a project 
with which we could highlight 
the fact that, for the most part, 
we are all concerned about the 
same thing.” 

Sophomore and volunteer An- 
drew Telzak experienced positive 
feedback from the community 
residents. “When we were clean- 
ing up, a bunch of community 
members told us they were very 
impressed with the event. It was 
a good way to build up commu- 
nity relations,” he said. 

Telzak was not the only vol- 
unteer to report an improved 
relationship emerging from the 
event. Sophomore Steve Korn- 
weiss said that he thought work- 
ing with neighbors helped im- 
prove the student-community 
relationship. “The event was a 
great success. We were able to 
beautify the areas surrounding 
campus, including Charles Vil- 
lage. The community members 
seemed greatly appreciative and 
the participants were enthusiastic 
to help. We put some unity back 
into our community, it’s some- 
thing we can all be proud of.” 

Although the Baltimore City 
Super Spring Sweep Thing is 


scheduled for 
this upcoming 
weekend, the 
HSA leaders de- 
cided to schedule 
their own com- 
munity event the 
weekend _ before 
because they felt 
they would not be 
able to get enough 
students inter- 
ested if it was the 
same weekend as 
Spring Fair. 

The decision 
to have the Joint 
Community  Ac- 
tion Day of Ser- 
vice oppose the 
Super Spring 
Sweep Thing was 
supported by the 
community in the 
interest of draw- 
ing more student 
support. 

“We evaluated 
that opportunity,” 
Doherty said, “but 
the community 
supported us in 
our decision to make the event 
on April 15. Aaron Glaser, who 
works for the city, was able to se- 
cure two U-Hauls’ worth of new 
supplies for us. We decided that 
it was great for Hopkins for us to 
go ahead and have the event on 
our own.” 

Community Liaison Carrie 
Bennett agreed with the choice 
due to the limited available op- 
tions. “We only had so many 
weekends we could choose from, 
and this was the only weekend 
that we had enough time to plan 
for and wasn’t running into a 
weekend when we wouldn’t get 
enough students,” she said. 

The HSA was created during 
the latter half of this semester by 
Doherty, Trettien and senior Nick 
Black in reaction to a perceived 
strain in community relations 
with Hopkins students. 

Founding the HSA, according 
to Trettien, “was a culmination of 
things. With more students going 
out further from campus to live, 
and the neighborhood gentrify- 
ing, there are a lot of people who 
won't stand for any kind of dis- 
ruptions.” 

According to Doherty, in pre- 
vious years off-campus parties 
were hardly ever broken up by 
the Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment. 

When Trettien and Doherty 
had issues directly with their 
own neighbors and police, they 
decided to make an organization 
dedicated to connecting the sur- 
rounding community and Hop- 
kins students to alleviate what 
they considered unnecessary 
pressure. 
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The goals, according to 
Doherty, are “to pick up the 
pieces and fix relations within 
the community, to help make lo- 
cal services stronger and clean 
up the community, and to think 
of effective ways to deal with is- 
sues.” These issues include bet- 
ter forms of communication be- 
tween neighbors and students 
and holding people accountable 
for creating disturbances. 

The Hopkins personnel in- 
volved considered the Joint Com- 
munity Action Day of Service 
a success. All of their intended 
objectives were achieved: They 
were able to better the existing 
relationship with the Charles 
Village community by increas- 
ing the current respect that 
residents have for students, and 
they cleaned part of the commu- 
nity that we all share. 

The leaders of HSA were es- 
pecially pleased with the results, 
because they feel that it reflects 
the success of their organization. 
Trettien remarked, “We were re- 
ally successful in getting a lot 
of students out. While the num- 
ber of students and community 
members who were involved 
was only a small percentage of 
the total population, it was very 
visible.” 

Hopkins students were 
pleased with the community 
support for and recognition of 
their efforts. Sophomore An- 
drew Zuckerman said, “It was 
a huge success. We got compli- 
ments from neighbors for clean- 
ing up the neighborhood. I think 
it shows that we care about the 
neighborhood.” 





Universily lacks funds jor Greek row 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
agreed that it was something in 
the University’s distant future. 
“It’s definitely on the long-term 
plans to have a central fraternity 
row,” he said. 

Burger and Salem Reiner, di- 
rector of community affairs, who 





wants us to solve it by putting 
fraternities in their neighbor- 
hood.” 

Reiner agreed that “the com- 
munity has expressed interest 
in a fraternity row concept,” but 
that “nobody’s come up with 
anything good.” 


has also worked with neighbor- Louise Toomey, former presi- 
hood _repre- dent of the 
sentatives on Greenway 
the issue, ex- * Community 
plained that Everyone in the neigh- Association 
a number and a recipi- 


of obstacles 
would have 
to be over- 
come in order 
to achieve 
any kind of 
progress to- 
ward the goal 
of building 
a_ fraternity 


borhood would like us to 
solve this problem, but 
nobody wants us to solve 
it by putting fraternities 
in their neighborhood. 
— DEAN OF UNDERGRADU- 
ATE EDUCATION AND VICE 





ent of the let- 
ter, said she 
hadn’t heard 
anything 
from the Uni- 
versity about 
the plan since 
2003. 

“T don’t re- 
member any 
conclusion or 


row. 
“The con- anything else 

oh a enid Provost PAULA BuRGER about it” she 

idea,” Reiner said. 

said, “but y The two 

the question biggest ob- 


is ‘Where do you put this?’ and 
‘How do you finance it?” 

“Nobody has found a solution 
that works from the perspective 
of the Greek system, the Uni- 
versity and the community,” he 
added. 

Burger and Reiner both ac- 
knowledged that the idea is 
something the community has 
been pushing for some time, 
but that nobody on either side 
has been able to come up with a 
solution agreeable to everyone. 
“Everyone in the neighborhood 
would like us to solve this prob- 
lem,” Burger said, “but nobody 


stacles to the plan, according to 
Burger, are finding a location 
and coming up with the finan- 
cial resources. 

“The immediate solution isn’t 
readily apparent,” she said, “giv- 
en the limited number of spaces 
where this would even be pos- 
sible to do.” 

She explained that the plan 
has taken a backseat to more im- 
portant University endeavors that 
would “affect many more stu- 
dents,” like providing more on- 
campus housing via the Charles 
Commons project. 

_ With administrators already 


scrambling to find money for 
impending projects, like the con- 
struction of a freshman quadran- 
gle and the renovation of Gilman 
Hall, Burger explained that it 
was unlikely that the University 
would able to invest financially 
in such a project. 

“All [the possibilities] had ma- 
jor price tags,” she said. “I don’t 
think we have on hand any way 
to contribute financially. ... It’s 
not clear where we'd find addi- 
tional money.” 

As a result, she said, the fra- 
ternities would probably have 
to bear the brunt of the financial 
burden were they to find a place 
to centralize Greek life on or near 
campus. 

But, according to Burger, such 
an arrangement would require 
engaging fraternity and sorority 
leaders “at a level of specificity 
[the administration hasn’t] got- 
ten to yet.” 

“1 think we need to answer the 
question, ‘Is there a possibility 
for doing this or not?” she said. 
“We really haven't answered that 
question yet.” 

She also explained that the 
University chose not to begin 
discussing this with students so 
as not to create expectations for 
a project which currently has no 
funding. 

“In the absence of the specific 
site and ... any resources to com- 
mit to this, it hasn’t seemed like 
it was at all wise to create a cli- 
mate of expectation that we were 
going to be in a position to do 
something about it” Burger ex- 
plained. 

“| regard it as unfinished busi- 
ness,” she said. 


Students met up with their Charles Village neighbors Saturday morning to do some outdoor cleaning. 


Doherty reiterated that state- 


ment, although he added that he | 
wished other organizations had | 


been more involved. Particular 
among his concerns were get- 


ting more help and acknowledg- | 


ment from the Greek organiza- 
tions. 


He encouraged students to | 


attend HSA student meetings 


on Wednesday nights at 6:30 or | 
community meetings at the same | 


time on Thursday to continue the 
positive impressions that this 


Saturday’s event have made on | 


the community. 


According to Bennett, who 


has been working with both stu- | | 
dents and community leaders to | | 
see this event to completion, the | | 


event was “fantastic, we teamed 
up with some of our community 
leaders and cleaned up a de- 
partment of public works dump 
truck worth of garbage — there 
was a ton.” 

“lm very proud of all the 
people who took time on a holi- 
day weekend on a beautiful day 
and spent four hours in the sun. 
I think they enjoyed it.” 














CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
“We can't say what the price 
effect will be for sure as it hasn’t 


| played out yet, but it would make 
| sense that prices are going to sta- 


bilize. When 400-plus students are 
pulled off-campus, I think land- 


lords are going to become more 
| competitive with each other and 
| not 


necessarily increase prices. 
Private and commercial landlords 


| alike will begin improving mar- 


keting campaigns, increasing in- 
teraction with students and mod- 
ernizing their units in response 


| to the newly built Charles Com- 


mons.” 

Miller noted that over the past 
years, University West has con- 
sistently been among the most 


i popular choices for students liv- 
| | ing off campus — and among the 
} | most expensive. The monthly rate 


for a two-bedroom unit remained 
steady at just above $1,000 from 
2000 to 2003 and jumped to near- 
ly $1,450 in 2004. 

This past year, Hopkins House 
and Northway both reached and 
exceeded $1,500 for two-bed- 
rooms of similar size. University 
West, Wyman Towers, Carolina 
and Carlyle posted an average 
monthly rate of about $1,320. 

“This is of course strictly spec- 
ulative, but I think that landlords 


| in the rental market are seeing 


Charles Commons as a potential- 


ly sizeable competitor. I can say 
that I have not seen much move- 
ment over the past year in prices 
and certainly not as much as the 
big jump two or three years ago 
— likely due to the Charles Com- 
mons construction. For example, 
I was surprised prices did not go 
up significantly in commercial] 
owned buildings like The Mary- 
lander,” Miller continued. 
Avelleyra brought to light dif- 
ferences between the new Charles 
Commons and The Marylander as 
far as the patrons who are primar- 
ily catered. “I house mainly Hop- 
kins juniors, seniors and graduate 
students — so [Charles Commons] 
would have only a slight impact if 
that. Am I panicking? Certainly 
not. In a general perspective, we 
view competition favorably. If you 
build it, they will come — so that 
means increased marketing for 
me. I would say the new construc- 
tion would be a positive develop- 
ment for the community,” he said. 
Miller noted that not all build- 
ings willbe affected by the Charles 
Commons. “University West, for 
example, has not been really af- 
fected as it has historically been 
among the most popular choices 
for students living off campus.” 
University West and Hopkins 
House representatives declined 
to comment saying it was against 
company policy. 





| Climbing Prices Off-Campus 
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The average two-bedroom monthly rate at The Blackstone & Charles, The Mary- 


ander, University West and Hopkins House has increased over the past five years. 


Go Inside on baltimore.metromix.com offers you a chance to check out local bars & clubs 


without ever leaving your laptop. With photos and descriptions of the vibe, the crowd and 


the drink specials, Go Inside tells you what you need to know - before you qo. 
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[baltimore.metromix.com/goinside] 
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_ PAID ADVERTISEMENT 























GET INTO THE GUINNESS BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS 


BREAK THE RECORD FOR THE LARGEST SIMULTANEOUS BLIND DATE EVER! 








April 21st 7-9pm (Spring Fair) 
taking place in the beautifully lit 
Practice field near Bloomberg 


get free food, free t-shirts, giveaways, entertainment, and the joy of meeting someone new or just chilliing with friends 
all proceeds go to the HIV/AIDS infected youth of Baltimore City (BCCAIDS Prevention Unit) 


REGISTER TODAY @ www.vxchange .org 














THE ALCOHOL TASK FORCE 
NEEDS YOU. 


WE ARE CURRENTLY RECRUITING STUDENTS FOR THE 
ALCOHOL TASK FORCE. THIS COMMITTEE, MADE UP 
OF STUDENTS, FACULTY AND STAFF MEETS MONTHLY 
TO REVIEW POLICIES AND PROCEDURES, SHARE IN- 
FORMATION AND DEVELOP EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM- 
‘MING ABOUT ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE. 








~ PLEASE PICK UP AN APPLICATION IN THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF 
STUDENTS, SUITE 200, LEVERING HALL. 
APPLICATIONS ARE DUE MAY 1, 2006. 
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| EDITORIAL 
Dont re-Lax the rules 


Hopkins builds a fraternity row 


As the Duke University lacrosse scandal con- 
tinues with the indictment of two players, it’s 
important to recognize that lacrosse as a sport 
should not be put on trial. At Hopkins, men’s 
Head Coach Dave Pietramala, himself once a star 
player at this University, has run an admirably 
tight ship with the men’s lacrosse program. Not 
only are members of the team coached to perform 
at their best on the field, their academic records 
also receive scrutiny from coaches. Most impor- 
tantly, Pietramala’s close watch over his team’s 
off-field conduct has prevented the development 
of the kind of culture that has drawn a firestorm 
of criticism around Duke’s program. With Pietra- 
mala at the helm of the program, the University 
effectively carries on a legacy of both prowess 
and honor in lacrosse that is unparalleled. These 
are all reasons why Hopkins remains the example 
to follow — a true representative of the potential 
of lacrosse. 

The deservedly sterling reputation of the Hop- 
kins lacrosse program is also the key reason why 
the University should not make any special ac- 
commodations for the six athletes — four from the 
current Duke team and two of Duke’s incoming 
freshman recruits — who are seeking transfer to 
the Hopkins team. Although the athletes who have 
expressed interest in joining the Hopkins team are 
understandably looking to leave a Duke program 
with an uncertain future, their transfer requests 
fall after the University’s regular transfer deadline 
of March 15. If the students were to be accepted 
onto next year’s team, they would be granted a 
special exception to general University deadlines 
that no other students are able to bypass. Instead 
of being given special consideration because of 
the cancellation of Duke’s lacrosse season, these 
students should be treated by Hopkins lacrosse 
recruiters and the University’s admissions office 
just as all other students are treated — according 
to individual merit, and within the same frame- 
work of rules and regulations that apply to other 
prospects. 


Of course, as President Brody commented to 
student athletes during a public assembly this 
Tuesday, students affiliated with the Duke la- 
crosse program should not be unfairly associated 
with those few players who may have conducted 
themselves inappropriately. It’s also true that, due 
to no fault of their own, many incoming freshman 
Duke recruits may forfeit a year of their lacrosse 
careers if they do not transfer away from the pro- 
gram this year. Even then, the players would have 
the opportunity to play for four years at Hopkins 
or another institution, as their four-year eligibil- 
ity would still hold. However brutal the realities, 
Hopkins cannot at present accommodate these 
athletes without sacrificing the integrity of its aca- 
demic framework, of which application deadlines 
are an important part. In fact, just as the Duke 
scandal suggests a larger problem with the culture 
of high-profile athletics, Hopkins’ response to this 
situation will indicate our level of commitment 
to holding sports and the general academic envi- 
ronment in balance. So far, Coach Pietramala has 
shown himself to be an outstanding example of a 
top coach who remains humble when he reminds 
us that loyalties first go to the University, then to 
the lacrosse program. 

The Duke scandal affects not only the team’s rep- 
utation but the image of the institution of lacrosse in 
general, of which Hopkins has always been a central 
figure. Therefore, it is the responsibility of Hopkins 
lacrosse to help restore the reputation of the sport by 
continuing to meet high expectations for conduct, 
such as getting more involved in the Baltimore com- 
munity. More volunteer activities, like the team’s an- 
nual Christmas gift giveaway, would help improve 
the profile of lacrosse players dramatically. After all, 
Duke players involved in the scandal were not only 
criticized for alleged sexual abuses but also for be- 
havior that was perceived to be an affront to their 
community. As a leader in the world of athletics, it 
should be Hopkins’ goal to not only counteract the 
emerging stereotype but to define the sport’s future 
image as well. 





It's tume for a frat row 


The recent disclosure of a University “letter 
of concessions” to local residents hinted at some- 
thing revolutionary: Hopkins administrators have 
acknowledged the possibility and importance 
of building a fraternity row. They’re not saying 
much about it, and the letter is hardly a commit- 
ment in writing. But it’s a start. This is perhaps 
the most significant proposal to improve student- 
community relations yet. It should be the urgent 
priority of administrators to secure at least four 
of the apartment buildings along the east side of 
N. Charles Street between 31st and 33rd Streets for 
permanent fraternity residence by the 2007-2008 
academic year. 

The primary benefit of a fraternity row is im- 
mediately apparent; physical separation is exactly 
what residents in surrounding communities are re- 
questing. At this point, many of them aren’t even 
willing to settle for compromise — they just want 
the students out, and soon. Consolidating the dis- 
persed fraternities onto two blocks of real estate 
will certainly solve a variety of problems, but cut- 
ting off noise and misbehavior is at the top of ev- 
eryone’s list. . 

This solution has its drawbacks, too. As with any 
measure that concentrates a widespread problem 
into a circumscribed area, there is the cry of “Not 
in my backyard!” Residents living in buildings near 
this strip, including the Jefferson House and St. Paul 
Court Apartments, for instance, will surely protest 
this move. However, many of these buildings house 
students to begin with. It should be easier to move 
fraternities to this area, which is devoid of row 
houses, than it would be to move fraternities to an 
area with more permanent residents. 

Convincing frats to make the move to this area 


is also a major obstacle to overcome. Phi Psi’s house, 
which is located right in the middle of a quiet neigh- 
borhood to the north of campus, is currently under- 
going major renovations. Fiji only recently acquired 
anew house and is not likely considering new hous- 
ing options any time soon. The University will have 
to work with these fraternities to determine whether 
they would want to move to a fraternity row. The 
University will have to offer incentives for such a 
move, especially for the more established fraterni- 
ties. 

But before administrators can even get to the 
point of offering incentives (such as subsidies for 
due payments, or free security inventories and up- 
grades), they will have to establish this stretch of 
real estate as the future home of Hopkins’ frater- 
nity row. This will have to be a verbal commitment 
backed up by action in the form of assistance with 
the permanent move of four or five fraternities to 
the block. Wawa is already housed in the proposed 
site, and Pike is eyeing the Allston at Charles and 
32nd, so only two or three other frats would need 
to make the initial move. Over the next five years, 
those fraternities that have not yet relocated should 
face added University pressure to do so. 

Though it’s encouraging to find that the Univer- 
sity has been considering creating a frat row, we 


‘haven't seen enough concrete action to form a plan. 


This is a problem that must be thought about and 
planned around now if we want to have a fraternity 
row in time for the 2007-2008 academic year. The lo- 
gistics of buying buildings or renting entire ones out 
understandably takes time, but if we move aggres- 
sively now we may finally have a solution on which 
the community, the University and the students 
agree. 





A sweeping change 


It’s been a rough couple of months for off-cam- 
pus students and our surrounding neighbors. 
Residents have been awoken in the middle of the 
night; students have been hauled off to jail. Last 
weekend, however, both sides laid down their 
arms and instead picked up rakes and trash bags 
to clean up the surrounding neighborhood in a 
gesture of reconciliation. Now is as good as time 
as ever for these lines of communication to finally 
open. 

In large part, the event was a success. Under the 
leadership of the Homewood Students Association, 
the 160 students who showed up worked alongside 
the community members to demonstrate their con- 
cern over the neighborhood, helping to represent 
all Hopkins students in a good light. Equally im- 
portant was the time the neighbors spent social- 
izing and working alongside students to achieve 
a common goal. All in all, the experience can only 
help both students and neighbors understand each 
other better — opening up bigger pathways for 
discussion on such controversial issues as parties, 
noise complaints and parking. To keep these ave- 
nues of communication open, it is essential that this 
community dialogue not stop with last weekend’s 
event. , ; 
Unfortunately, many students may get discour- 


+ # ‘og 


aged after the underwhelming number of residents 
who showed up. Perhaps better planning in the fu- 
ture will allow the Homewood Students Association 
the opportunity to promote further community in- 
volvement in these activities. It’s understandable that 
a clean-up would be unsuccessful during Spring Fair, 
yet HSA should have known few residents would 
participate last weekend with a city-wide cleanup 
event already planned for Spring Fair weekend. 
Next year resident attendance might be improved if 
the HSA planned their cleanup for a dif*ferent time 
of year or organized students to participate in the 
city event. 

Overall, the clean-up was a positive move for stu- 
dents and residents. If we are looking to show our 
commitment to the neighborhood, events like this 
cannot be a one-time occurrence. And although a 
hundred students picking up trash one weekend a 
year is not going to make the sidewalks sparkle for 
more than a few days, it does show our neighbors 
that we want to be involved and we can do more 
than throw loud parties. 

But, in response to our effort to get involved, we 
ask that the community do the same. Hopefully we 
can make a fresh start and forget our unfriendly 
past, perhaps over a neighborhood picnic or at this 
weekend's Spring Fair. 
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Bias Is obvious in 
Wilson article 


Last week’s News-Letter ar- 
ticle about JHU-ACLU’s event 
featuring exoneree Harold Wil- 
son is both deeply flawed and 
misleading (“Shackled no more 
and speaking out,” April 13). 
James Freedman makes a num- 
ber of serious charges against 
Wilson and his supporters that 
reveal a clear bias and agenda. 
Choosing to place terms such as 
“exonerated” and “basic rights” 
within quotation marks smacks 
in the face of objective report- 
ing and colors the entirety of the 
argument with the author’s own 
value judgments. 

In attempting to distinguish 
and differentiate being found 
not guilty from actual innocence, 
the article goes to great lengths 
to insinuate and argue for Mr. 
Wilson’s guilt. Not only does the 
article attach great weight to the 


TO 


word of a defensive district at- 
torney, it fails to provide Wilson 
and his legal representation the 
courtesy of responding directly 
to the claims made and con- 
spicuously omits the evidence 
presented at trial that would 
eventually prove decisive in his 
“exoneration” (and yes, I stand 
behind the term). This is a seri- 
ous oversight. Further, it should 
be noted that the decision to 
print an outdated photograph of 
Mr. Wilson inadvertently plays 
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into conceptions of what crimi- 
nals are supposed to look like. 

While such extensive cover- 
age of a student event is always 
appreciated, and discussion of 
the death penalty is by its nature 
controversial and deeply per- 
sonal, the News-Letter should be 
careful that such discourse, when 
handled outside of the Opinions 
page, is handled in a balanced 
and responsible manner. 


Emilie Adams, senior 
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senti- 


detests corporate 

America and its po- 
tential presence on the Hopkins 
campus. The change of security 
companies has met with intense 
concerns over Hopkins outsourc- 
ing our security. We have heard 
protestations against the Mattin 
Center courtyard being renamed 
after M&T Bank, as well as outcry 
against selecting a Barnes and No- 
ble to be placed in the newly built 
Charles Commons. Furthermore, 
Hopkins groups have frequently 
stood up against corporatism, the 
most recent example being the 
Student Labor Action Commit- 
tee’s screening of “Wal-Mart: the 
High Cost of Low Price.” 

I understand that for many 
professors and students at our 
beloved liberal arts University, 
the purpose of college is to in- 
form others that creating a large 
and successful business is the 
most wretched thing in America, 


up there with holding strong re- 
ligious convictions. However, af- 
ter a group decided to attack my 
beloved Wal-Mart, I knew I need- 
ed to stand up for downtrodden 
corporate America. 

Corporatism is good for Hop- 
kins. If we could gain a new, mod- 
ern building by simply choosing 
to name it the M&T whatever, I’d 
be all for it. The free money and 
resources we would gain would 
be incredibly beneficial to the 
campus, and I sincerely doubt 
that their presence will cause 
any more or less of an incentive 
to utilize these corporations’ ser- 
vices. I think students create ac- 
counts at M&T bank because of 
its convenience and prevalence 
of their ATMs in the area, not 
because of a sudden subliminal 
urge to deposit money there after 
walking through the M&T Bank 
Courtyard. 

Likewise, the presence of a 
new private security firm, Allied 
Barton, is the free market at its 
best. We were unsatisfied with 


our security conditions, so we 
hired an efficient and useful firm 
to improve them at low cost. 
Let’s look at our history, too. 
Few students know that our Uni- 
versity’s founder had the “hots” 
for his cousin; it’s been said we 
could have actually been named 
West Virginia University. How- 
ever, what everyone does know 


‘Kim 
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is that Johns Hopkins was a big 
businessman who owned a cor- 
poration called Hopkins & Broth- 
ers and invested heavily in the 
B&O railroad (Monopoly, any- 
one?). Without big business, this 
University wouldn’t even exist. 
Other students have told me 
an increased corporate presence 
around campus might hurt small 
businesses in the Charles Village 
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Qn-campus corporatism isn’t all bad 


ecently, I have sensed 
a growing 
ment on campus that 


area. However, the presence of a 
store like Barnes and Noble will 
invigorate the community and 
may draw in even more business 
than before. 

Furthermore, corporate food 
vendors could help improve com- 
petition and quality among local 
food outlets. I could imagine 
other corporate bigwigs securing 
spots along St. Paul Street like 
Chipotle, Baja Fresh or Taco Bell. 
Besides a possible slight increase 
in student flatulence levels, their 
presence would help improve the 
overall quality of food in Charles 
Village. 

In any case, I doubt most busi- 
nesses would be displaced as the 
presence of these corporate giants 
would do more with regard to in- 
creasing the choice on campus for 
the student consumer. Students 
might get worried that their be- 
loved “Third World Café” might 
one day disappear in the face of 
a Starbucks or Seattle’s Best, but 
they should have few worries. 
Even though I can’t believe plac- 
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es like “Third World” exist, with 
menu items like organic tofu 
burgers their main staple, there 
are still enough dreadlocked un- 
dergrads here at Hopkins who 
will pay $15 for a dessert that has 
the same gastrointestinal effects 
as Ipecac. 

What does this all mean? We 
should all embrace the corporat- 
ism that has entered the door of 
campus. I firmly believe the Hop- 
kins leadership will have enough 
sensible discretion to maintain 


our history and prevent corpo- | 


rations from putting on a public 
face at Homewood. Furthermore, 
the area will still have its share 
of “quaint” little shops as long 
as there is a demand for them. 
The success of all business stems 
from its appeal to the consumer, 


and the presence of these new | 


larger corporations will do a 
greater service in opening up the 
campus to many more options 
that students truly desire. 
—Kane Kim is a junior economics 
major from Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 





Breathing new life into the abortion debate 


ouisiana, for the first 

time in 15 years, is try- 

ing to outlaw abortion. 

Emboldened by the 

appointments of con- 
servative justices John Roberts 
and Samuel Alito to the Supreme 
Court, anti-abortion activists ev- 
erywhere are beginning to get 
antsy. But you can bet that this 
next round of abortion battles is 
going to be the same old fight, 
with the same old stalemate, un- 
less both sides do some rethink- 
ing. 

To guide us toward that, it 
might help to look back on the 
history of the abortion debate in 
order to determine exactly what 
needs to be changed and who 
needs to do it. 

Judith Jarvis Thomson became 
aregularin philosophy textbooks 
everywhere when, in one of her 
more notorious thought experi- 
ments, she infamously likened 
pregnancy and the dilemma of 
abortion to being kidnapped in 
the middle of the night and wak- 
ing up surgically attached to an 
unconscious violinist as his only 
means of life support. 

Thompson, a modern icon 
among metaphysicists and moral 
philosophers, was attempting 
to obliterate once and for all the 
concept of the mother’s “moral 
obligation” to the fetus. This 
alleged “moral obligation” has 
always been and will continue 
to be among the most intrinsic 
cornerstones of the pro-life argu- 
ment. 

I guess a more contentious 
point of debate — or at least, the 
more simplistic and thus more 
commonly referenced one — is 
whether or not a fetus is a human 
life in the first place. 

But, just as Thomson does in 
her argument, let’s assume for 
now that we can successfully 
argue that it is. At some point, 
surely, it does become one and, 
though the precise moment has 
still been left ambiguous by 
modern science, we can nonethe- 











less extrapolate and argue within 
that realm. 

Thomson and opponents of 
proposed partial-birth abortion 
bans contend that it does not nec- 
essarily follow from the fact that 
a fetus is a human life, as fragile- 
ly as we may be able to establish 
such a fact, that that fetus has the 
unfettered moral claim to the bi- 
ological and emotional resources 
of its often unwitting mother. If 
the mother doesn’t want to carry 
akid around for nine months, she 
shouldn't be “morally obliged” to 
do so. 

This is where the violinist 
comes in. Thomson argues that, 
just as if the Society of Music 
Lovers had hired a physician to 
surgically attach a famous vio- 
linist to your kidneys in order 
to save him from an otherwise 
(ambiguous) fatal condition, you 
have no “moral obligation” to 
provide him with free and open 


access to the resources of your 
body. This is especially true if 
it requires the kind of life-alter- 
ing investment that pregnancy 
does. 

I think the answer, much like 
‘the solution to the American 
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pro-life movement's failure to 
gain any sort of traction in recent 
years, is fairly simple: fight the 
enemy on their own terms. 

The pro-choice advocates are 
using much more widely appeal- 
ing and universal concepts than 
their pro-life opponents, who 
often (and rightly so) come off as 
canonical kooks or dogmatically 
shortsighted cultists. Abortion 











rights advocates can reference a 
laundry list of alleged rights and 
democratic principles, like the 
“right to privacy,” that any effort 
to criminalize abortion would 
surely and egregiously assault. 

Pro-lifers, on the other hand, 
have equally potent ammunition 
at their disposal, but instead 
choose disastrously too often to 
flaunt a misguided devotion to 
religious fanaticism that makes 
them look less like legitimate 
players in an arena that includes 
icons like Judith Jarvis Thom- 
son, and more like the self-righ- 
teous sideshow evangelists dis- 
pensing pamphlets outside the 
tent. 

So what could abortion op- 
ponents be saying to people like 
Judith Jarvis Thomson? 

There is a grossly neglected 
abundance of legitimate politi- 
cal and philosophical arguments 
the pro-life crowd could be mak- 
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ing. Among them is the simple 
fact that, just as the very civil and 
democratic rights and liberties 
that pro-choice proponents love 
to invoke are derived solely from 
an agreement, or “contract,” be- 
tween two mutually willing par- 
ties, so is the “moral obligation” 
between mother and child de- 
rived from the fact that that child 
can only be and in fact was born 
into this world by his mother 
having engaged in an act solely 
intended to do so. 

Arguments like these, of 
course, require a much more in- 
volved fleshing out than I can 
offer here: a flashy, absurdly 
stylized analogy embedded in 
a widely disseminated position 
paper on the moral philosophy 
of the topic will, as we have seen, » 
do just fine. 

—Sal Gentile is a sophomore Writ- 
ing Seminars and philosophy major 
from Holmdel, N.J. 





Looking at environmentalism through the lens of humanity 


n Earth Day, April 

20, environmental- 

ists take the oppor- 

tunity toemphasize 

the greatness of our 

planet and often to point out the 

harm man has inflicted upon it. 

Is it true that man has defiled this 
planet? Can it be true? 

Humanity has progressed to 














-be worse off for having endan- 
gered the polar bears. If we were 
to avoid such drilling, it wouldn’t 
be for the sake of the bears or na- 
ture or mother Gaia. It would be 
for the sake of man. 

Consider a vehicle. Driving 
a car too hard or failing to keep 
it properly tuned can result in 
damage; but why does the own- 
er care? Is it for the car’s sake? 
No! He cares for the car because 
of what the car can do for him. 
If he destroys it today, he cannot 
drive it tomorrow. 

Identically, if man destroys 
the environment, it is surely 
negative, but only because of the 
effect of the destruction on man. 


_ Man’s interests include an inter- 


est in a habitable planet. Because 


fi of this, the environment will 
_ never have to be saved. Just like 


1, if he destroys it today, he 


surface. Maybe you even consider 
yourself one. Clean air and pure 
water free of toxins are ideals dif- 
ficult to oppose. The truth is that 
no matter how environmentalism 
is presented, it is at the core anti- 
human. Many environmentalists 
believe in an Earth returned to 


Harrison Bradlow 
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its “natural” state, populated by 
tribes of semi-intelligent club- 
swinging primates without the 
ability to create the fire necessary 
to burn coal or oil. Which society 
do you prefer? 
Environmentalists who pres- 
‘ent their philosophy for what it 
is are rare. More common and far 


t ideology more dangerous are the moder- 


ates, the, ones whg: 


anti-human beliefs behind the 
veil of environmental preserva- 
tion. Consider an excerpt quoted 
on the Sierra Club’s web-site: 
“{Drilling] would almost  cer- 
tainly do nothing to help move 
America off its dependence on 
fossil fuels, an addiction that 
has cost us thousands of mili- 
tary lives and forced us to make 
friends with some horrible peo- 
ple around the globe.” 

Let us address why we face 
this addiction in the first place. 
Industrialization was decades 
ago adopting a newer, cleaner, 
safer and almost infinitely re- 
newable source of power: nuclear 
energy. 

However, environmental- 
ist interest groups successfully 
pushed nuclear __ regulations 


through Congress, preventing 


the natural transition a freely 
capitalist and industrialist nation 
would make toward nuclear en- 
ergy. Why would industry make 


+ 


this transition? Because when 
man values environmental pres- 
ervation he is willing to pay for it, 
and capitalist industry will find 
a way to sell it (consider hybrid 
cars, for example). 

When the focus is on man, 
any rational action must ulti- 
mately lead to man’s continued 
survival. Man exists for the sake 
of man. Man’s highest goal is the 


_ preservation of man. Any pri- 


oritization that subjugates man’s 
life to anything else is inherently 
irrational, as it places less value 
in the continued existence of 
man than it does on some other 
value. 

_ And so I encourage you all to 
celebrate Earth Day. But do not 
feel guilty that you exist to enjoy 
this world’s resources. 
Harrison Bradlow is a junior in- 


ternational relations and business 


and management major from Tampa, 
Fla. He is the Marketing Offi 
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A letter to the 
prospective 
students 


ver the past few 
weeks, I have seen 
several hundred 
of you: wide-eyed 
prospective _ stu- 
dents walking together with 
your parents, holding those red 
and yellow admissions tote bags. 
It’s surprising to me when I think 
back to how little | understood 
back when I was in your shoes, 
just one year ago. But I just want- 
ed to let you know a few things 
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about what this University means 
to the students who go here. 

“College is what you make 
of it” You hear that all the time, 
but I have to say it couldn't apply 
more at Hopkins. This is a place 
that fosters independence and 
exploration. Students here are 
involved, and I wholeheartedly 
believe that this involvement will 
be the key to your success. 

It’s surprising how many of 
you think we're just about science 
and medicine here at Hopkins. 
The University is outstanding in 
those fields, but did you know 
that many of our humanities de- 
partments are ranked among the 
top ten in the country? A lot of 
you are surprised when you dis- 
cover that International Studies 
is our most popular major. We 
have strong programs in all ar- 
eas: history, economics, Writing 
Seminars and more. 

However, you'd be amazed 


| how many other opportuni- 


ties students take advantage of 
here. 

One of the most rewarding 
experiences I have had at Johns 
Hopkins was joining a fraternity. 
At Hopkins, Greek life encom- 
passes nearly a third of the stu- 
dent body. I had the wrong ste- 
reotype of what fraternities were 
like. Once rush week started ear- 
lier this spring, I got to hang out 
with brothers, hear their opin- 
ions about the fraternity and how 
they felt about Greek life. 

People involved in fraternities 
and sororities are active members 
of the Hopkins campus and are 
constantly involved in organiz- 
ing and helping out with events 
that go on during the school year. 
While you visit campus, I highly 
recommend that you go out and 
meet people involved in Greek 
life and hear their perspective. I 
can honestly say that most, if not 
all, have found it to be a gratify- 
ing experience. 

The University has been mak- 
ing a big push lately to develop 
the arts on campus. I have always 
loved music and knew that it was 
something I wanted to pursue 
once I arrived at college. To my 
surprise, I saw that Hopkins is 
full of arts groups, from a cap- 
pella to Indian dance to juggling. 
Come see what Hopkins has to 
offer. | can guarantee you will be 
surprised to see all the fun activi- 
ties that go on. 

I'm not afraid to let you 
know: No school is perfect, and 
Hopkins isn’t an exception. It 
is a challenging school, and it 
can be rigorous at times. Still, 
rest assured that the cutthroat 
competition you sometimes 
hear about is very rare, more a 
myth than a reality. At Hopkins, 
people are not cooped up in the 
library 24/7. Students are very 
supportive of one another and 
look to succeed together. Hop- 
kins is far from perfect, but with 
an outstanding student body 
with incredible potential, pos- 
sibilities are endless. ; 

Socrates once said, “The un- 
examined life is not worth liv- 
ing.” Searching for the right col- 
lege and finding the perfect fit 
requires this kind of self-exami- 
nation. So come down to Johns 
Hopkins. If you have time, talk 
with current students, pick up — 
the newspapers, eat the food and — 
sit in on a class. Try to imagine 
yourself as a future Johns Hop-_ 
kins student. I feel honored to be 
one, and hopefully you will too. 
—Paulo Farqui is a freshman public 


cer of | health and Latin American studies 
the Johns Hopkins Objectivist Club. he 


major from Riverside,Conn, 
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Professor Victor Corces of the biology department has been selected to be a Howard Hughes Medical Institute Professor 


By HALEY TROVER 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


A professor who inspires stu- 
dents and shows a genuine con- 
cern for them certainly brings 
the Hopkins community a little 
closer together. 

Biology Professor Victor Corc- 
es at the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences at Hopkins has re- 
cently been named a Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute Profes- 
sor. 

The honor includes a $1 million 
grant to fund unique approaches 
to promote undergraduate study 
in the sciences. This honor was 
given to only 20 research scien- 
tists at 18 universities across the 
nation, and Corces was one of 
them. 

The scientists were selected on 
the basis of their innovative re- 
search, as well as for their dedi- 
cation to and creativity in teach- 
ing. . 

Corces plans to spearhead 
a program called Research In- 
ternship and Science Education 
(RISE), which aims to increase 
the number of students from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds study- 
ing biology. 

Under the patronage of this 
program, capable and talented 
students from Baltimore City 
public schools will work in Corc- 
es’ lab, full-time in the summer 
and part-time during the school 
year. Graduate and post-doctoral 
fellows from Hopkins will super- 
vise these students and help them 
develop projects that are directly 
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Link between 
soda, esophageal 


cancer put to rest. 


Debate over this question be- | 


gan when researchers in India 
speculated about a possible con- 
nection between rising incidence 
of esophageal cancer — cancer of 
the esophagus — in the United 
States and the growing popular- 
ity of acidic soda. 

While it is agreed that soda 
does pose potentially dangerous 
health problems including obe- 
sity and an increased risk of dia- 
betes, skeptics of the correlation 
between soda and esophageal 
cancer have recently found evi- 
dence disproving the proposed 
link. 

A Yale study, published in the 
Journal of the National Cancer In- 
stitute, surveyed a group of 2,000 
people in four states, about half of 
whom have esophageal cancer. 

The scientists looked at diet 
and soda consumption and 
found that those with the high- 
est intake of diet soda were half 
as likely to get esophageal can- 
cer as those who did not drink 
diet soda. 

Conclusions from this study 
were meant to demonstrate a lack 
of support for the hypthetical link 
between soda and cancer and not 
to indicate that drinking diet soda 
will prevent esophageal cancer. 

It was speculated that those 
who prefer diet soda are prob- 
ably just more health conscious 
overall. 

Esophageal cancer is usu- 
ally a fatal disease. Over the past 
25 years, the incidence rates of 
esophageal cancer have risen by 
more than 570 percent in white 
American men. Esophageal can- 
cer affected 13,900 people in the 
US. in 2003 — more than 10,000 
men — and killed almost all of 
them, according to the American 
Cancer Society. 

“The theory that soft drinks 
could be causing this cancer was 
picked up by the media and wide- 
ly disseminated,” Susan Mayne, 
Ph.D., who led the study team, 
said in a statement to CNN. 

So what is to blame for the 
dramatic rise in esophageal ad- 
enocarcinomas? Mayne and col- 
leagues are part of a larger, gov- 
ernment-funded study seeking 
to answer the question. 

The myth of soda causing 
esophageal cancer is based only 
on circumstantial evidence and 
new studies suggest no link actu- 
ally exists. 

— Erica Barth 





related to Corces’ research. 

Corces offers encourage- 
ment and guidance to students 
who have the potential to have 
successful careers in science, 
Through this program, students 
unaware of their potential are 
able to realize what they can do 
with their lives. Such an oppor- 
tunity often seems impossible 
for students who don’t have the 
financial or social means. 

The eventual goal of the pro- 
gram is to motivate five high 
school seniors to apply to the 
Baltimore Scholars Program each 
year. The program offers full 
four-year scholarships to Balti- 
more City public school gradu- 
ates who obtain admission to the 
University. 

The Howard Hughes program 
began in 2002 and has been aptly 
nicknamed the “million-dollar 
professor” program. In addition 
to the 20 new professors added 
this year, the Howard Hughes 
program will award smaller re- 
newal grants to eight previous 
honorees to help them sustain 
programs that have been imple- 
mented and met with success. 

Corces says, “There are many 
intellectually gifted students out 
there, but they lack the kind of 
mentoring and role models that 
could really make a difference. 
In addition, they don’t always 
know what careers are available 
in the sciences. Students need 
the inspiration of tangible ca- 
reer goals to pursue biomedical 
research when they reach col- 
lege.” 


Lack of sleep impairs cognitive ability 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Most Hopkins students accept 
that they often need to sacrifice 
sleep for work or fun. And nearly 
everyone appreciates the effects 
chronic sleep deprivation can 
have on physical health and aca- 
demic performance. But few stop 
for a moment to ask whether the 
status quo is acceptable. 

“I need to stay up later if I 
want to have a balanced college 
life. I don’t mind not sleeping if 
I can have some fun before. And 
I stay up until I finish [my work], 
or otherwise I get up at 5 a.m.,” 
said one senior who echoed a 
common sentiment on campus. 

Sleep is a commodity through- 
out much of America today. No- 
where is this philosophy more 
evident than on high-pressure col- 
lege campuses. We take sleep to be 
a luxury, something to be traded, 
rain-checked and caught up on at a 
later date. A popular refrain in the 
Hut is, “Sleep is for the weak.” 

What does it mean to live con- 
stantly in this sleepless state? 
Scientists have undertaken a se- 
ries of studies aimed at discov- 
ering how the body and mind 
are able to adjust to chronic lack 
of sleep. 

Perhaps the most striking 
finding is that individuals who 
do not sleep enough generally 
do not report being as tired as 
researchers predict they ought to 
be. After a few days or weeks of 
insufficient sleep, people redefine 
their expectations for how much 
sleep is normal. 

A study published in the 
March 2003 issue of Sleep looked 
at subjects forced to sleep either 
four, six or eight hours a night 

“for two consecutive weeks. Re- 
searchers compared the subjects’ 
self-reports of how tired they felt 
with objective measures of fa- 
tigue, including performance on 
a battery of cognitive tests. 

Subjects reported feeling tired 
when their sleep was initially 
limited at the beginning of the 
study, but their reports of sleepi- 
ness did not in- 
crease after the 
first few days. 
Nevertheless, 
the — subjects’ 
cognitive per- 
formance de- 
clined rapidly, 
even though 
the subjects 
themselves 
were _ largely 
unaware of the 
changes. 

The results 
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Freshmen Bill Diplas and James Shim study through the night. 
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Professor Corces’ dedication to teaching and his students led to his recent honor. 


Other recipients of this honor 
come from prestigious universi- 
ties around the nation, includ- 
ing Duke University, Howard 
University, Yale University, Tufts 
University and Rice University, 
among others. 

Such a_ prestigious honor 
seems to have been awarded to 
a very deserving candidate who 
shows genuine dedication to 


of this experiment may indicate 
that the average fatigued indi- 
vidual vastly underestimates the 
amount of sleep he or she really 
needs. 

Another interesting finding 
has to do with the type of cogni- 
tive processing that goes on inthe 
tired brain. Research reported in 
the March 2006 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Sleep Research suggests that 
fatigued individuals are more 
likely to be under automatic pro- 
cessing. 

Scientists tested sleep-de- 
prived subjects on a task that in- 
volved sorting through a list of 
words and determining whether 
they had already seen that word 
earlier in the experiment. The 
researchers were looking specifi- 
cally at priming. 

Subjects performed the word 
recognition at a consistent level 
regardless of how much sleep 
they had had. But the more sleep- 
deprived subjects were more 
likely to succumb to priming. 

The results are surprising be- 
cause they indicate that, even in 
the absence of gross cognitive 
deficits related to sleep loss, in- 
dividuals are still more likely to 
switch over to less controlled, 
more automatic mental process- 
ing when they have had insuffi- 
cient sleep. , 

The final important point 
about sleep deficits is that they 
compound over time, often lead- 
ing to even poorer sleep on sub- 
sequent nights. 

Students recognize the prob- 
lems chronic sleep loss can cause, 
but often feel they can do little to 
change them. Freshman YungChi 
Chuang tries to adjust her sleep 
schedule. 

“Most people say it doesn’t 
matter when you go to sleep, just 
how long you sleep. But I feel bet- 
ter when I get to sleep earlier and 
wake up earlier. I think the tim- 
ing is important.” 

Freshman Didi Khatib point- 
ed out a paradox in the sleep- 
less habits of late-night studiers. 
“When people stay up late study- 
ing and go to class tired the next 
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teaching and improving the Bal- 
timore community. 

Only positive things can come 
from Corces’ innovative new pro- 
gram. Educating and unveiling a 
positive future to deserving, un- 
derprivileged students who may 


not be aware of their potential | 


will serve to strengthen both the 
Hopkins and Baltimore commu- 
nities. 


day, I don’t think they do as well 
as they would have ona full night 
of sleep. You need to sleep well to | 


s Hopkins Dining 
Services prepares 
to make the switch 
from Sodexho to 
Aramark on_ July 
1, the time is ripe for students 
to push for new, higher qual- 
ity dining options. The arrival of 
Aramark gives the University an 


| opportunity to revamp the entire 
| campus dining program. Because 





do well.” 
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|changes 


| the food service on campus is 
| catered almost entirely towards 


students, our feedback is invalu- 





it should 
make. 
I encour- 


| age the Uni- 


versity dining services to look 
seriously at providing a dining 
option that is based on local, 


‘high-quality, organic food. Not 


only would this option be attrac- 
tive to students, but it would also 
support local farms and food 


| providers and be an environmen- 


tally sound alternative. 
Large companies like Sodexho 


| and Aramark that serve hospi- 


tals, schools and prisons all over 
the world often find it more eco- 


Environmental Agenda 
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Corces named million-dollar professor flopkins should offer 


“« organic food options 
ANOICHE 


nomically efficient to buy from 
large vendors and ship the food 
across the country or even inter- 
nationally. While it makes sense 
economically, it is a resource in- 
tensive process, and the quality 
of the food suffers. Buying from 
local food providers is not only 
easier and faster, but the food is 
also much fresher. 

The state of Maryland has a 
diverse array of organic growers 
and organic food suppliers from 
which Aramark could procure 


| able in help- high qual- 
ing the din- : F | a eta 
| ing program Vail and vegeta- 
decide what dui FUFION bles. If the 





University 
is working 
closely with 
Aramark to 
design new 
dining options, purchasing from 
local organic suppliers would be 
completely feasible. 

An organic dining option on 
campus would demonstrate the 
superior quality of organic prod- 
ucts as well as raise important 
questions concerning the envi- 
ronmental consequences of long 
distance food transportation and 
as the use of pesticides and non- 
organic fertilizers that leach into 
water systems. 
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Organic options would improve the qualtity of food students eat in Levering Hall. 


This Summer... 
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SUMMER COURSES in international relations, 
economics, development, strategic and regional studies, 
conflict management and more during evening hours 


SUMMER CERTIFICATES in either International 
Studies or International Development 


SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTE with evening 
courses in Arabic, Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, Mandarin 
Chinese and Political Russian 


ESL AND AMERICAN STUDIES for international 
students and professionals 





JOHNS HOPKINS 
UN ee ae Re ee 
- THE PAUL H. NITZE SCHOOL 
OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


1740 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
202.663.5716 / 202.663.5656 fax / sais.summer@jhu.edu 





www.sais-jhu.edu/nondegree/summer 
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By AMY CHAN 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The semester is coming to 
an end. That means final paper 
deadlines and exams are not far 
ahead. Although Hopkins stu- 
dents are very familiar with the 
word “stress,” this is the time 
when it really takes on its full 
meaning. 

With all the midnight oil 
you're burning, you're sure to ex- 
perience a high degree of stress. 
Beware: This stress might trans- 
late into anxiety and affect your 
performance. — 


Positive stress 

Despite all the negative im- 
ages associated with stress, we 
all know that it can actually be a 
good thing. “Eustress,” defined 
as pleasant or curative stress, is 
the type of positive stress that 
keeps us motivated in life. 

Eustress, the optimal level of 
stress, will help promote health 
and growth. It will also help us 
challenge our own limits and de- 
velop our potential. If you think 
about it, events such as marriage, 
vacation and winning the lottery 
are actually “stressful” events be- 
cause they cause a drastic change 
in our emotions even though we 
do not normally think of them 
that way. 


Negative stress 

Of course, like all things, 
when stress accumulates it trans- 
lates into something negative 
— distress. 

Because stress is a response 
by our body to protect us, when 
we feel distressed, it is probably 
a warning signal. If we do not at- 
tend to the symptoms of negative 
stress, we can experience serious 
health problems both physically 
and emotionally. Therefore, the 
next time when you're in the 
library studying and you feel 


that things 
are going out 
. eta 
of control or 
you are un- 
der immense 


pressure, it is 
important to 
address these 


issues. 


Stress symp- 
toms 


It’s not 
difficult to 
identify the 


Symptoms 


of negative 


stress. Typi- 
cally, we can 
divide them 
into three 


categories: 
physical, 
lational 


re- 
and 
emotional. 

At the early 
stage of sress, 
you might ex- 
perience dis- 
ordered sleep- 
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Properly recognize stress symptoms: 
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ing and eating, Freshman Tom Shen, along with many Hopkins Students, spent his night in the library studying for an exam. 


fatigue or body 

pain. However, when stress accu- 
mulates, it could result in serious 
medical problems such as uclers 
and heart problems. 

Relationally, you may find 
yourself undergoing social with- 
drawal. Signs such as increased 
conflicts and irritation are also 
indicative of negative stress. 

Emotionally, stress could lead 
to anxiety, frustration, difficulty 
in concentrating or temporary 
memory loss. Ultimately, it might 
be the proximate cause for sub- 
stance abuse. 


Stress management 

When sress hinders our day- 
to-day activities, it is essential 
that we address it properly. 
Often, time management and 
talking with other people will 


help relieve stress. It’s also im- 
portant to realize that when 
you feel helpless in coping with 
your stress, there is plenty of 
professional help on campus. 
And more importantly, seek- 
ing professional help does not 
label you as a “problem stu- 
dent.” 

If you're looking for a listener, 
A Place to Talk in AMR [has pro- 
fessionally trained students just 
to listen to you. However, the 
Counseling Center in Garland 
Hall is where you want to go if 
you are seeking professional 
counselors. 

Whatever you do, it’s always 
better to let your problems out 
than to keep it to yourself. Don’t 
bottle it up, above all. There’s al- 
ways a solution! 


3333 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 





E Handling Stress 


A Place To Talk (Peer 
Seve: 
When: Every day 

7 p.m. to 12.a.m. 
Where: AMR | 


Counseling Center 
When: Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 a.m. to 


5 p.m. 
Where: 388 Garland 
a 
Tel.: (410) 516-8278 
’ Interfaith Center 
Where: 3400 N. 


Charles St. 
Tel.: (410) 261-1880 
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16 prom song classics to 
get the memories flowin: 


e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

@ 1. “All My Life” (K-Ci & 

© Jojo) 

$ 2. “Toxic” (Britney Spears) 

e 3. “Dreaming of You” 

® (Selena) 

¢ 4. “Hot In Here” (Nelly) 

e 5. “This I Promise You” 

$ (N’Sync) 

e 6. “Crazy In Love” (Be- 

® yonce) 

¢ 7. “Thank God I Found 

e You” (Mariah Carey) 

- 8. “Get Low” (Lil Jon & 

e The Eastside Boyz) 

e 9. “I Knew I Loved You” 

$ (Savage Garden) 

e 10. “Hey Ya!” (Outkast) 

x 11. “I Do (Cherish You)” 

$ (08°) 

e 12. “Big Pimpin’ (Jay-Z) 

. 13. “Back At One” (Brian 

e McKnight) 

@ 14. “Yeah” (Usher) 

$15. “I Wanna Know” (Joe) 

e 16. “Fight For Your Right” 
8 g 

: (Beastie Boys) 

e 

e 

e 

° 

e 

e 


—compiled by Victoria Chen 


did you 
Know... 


Baltimore actually has 
ten sister cities in the 
world. They include Ca- 
diz, Spain; Gbarnga, Li- 
beria; Alexandria, Egypt; 
Genoa, Italy; Kawasaki, 
Japan; Luxor, Egypt; 
Odessa, Ukraine; Pireaus, 
Greece; Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands; Ashkelon, Israel; 
and Xiamen, China. 
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Essential 


ELECTRONIC GADGETS 





. ith tech- 
You'll be amazed by how creative people can get wit 
| nology, and when you start looking around your house, you 


| | think, “Wow, | reaily could make use of this!” So here we 


| have compiled a list of ten electronic gadgets that you just 
can’t miss. 










r 
| 89.99 http:/www.newegg.com -—— : 
| You want a pet but you just can’t deal | Bie thine 

with that cleaning mess. This dino-robot | 7K = 
is perfect for you — you can even set it |" * 1 
Hit 


iS 


on playful, cautious or hunter mode. 


o:@ 





f dighthouse-LED Light with Talking Clock & 
14.99 http:/www.newegg.com 


With its touch-sensitive light, this clock will 
stop you from tripping when you go to the 
bathroom in the night. It talks and tells you 
the time and temperature too! 





| | <p) eomple: Regional Weather Station > 
149.99 hitp://www.newegg.com 


| If you’re sick of the fluctuating Maryland 
| weather and want to know exactly what 
to take out of your wardrobe, you'll defi- 
nitely want this three-day forecast station 
on your windowsill. 


‘ Digital Map Distance Finder > 
19.95 http://shopping.discovery.com 


This gadget will come in handy when you 








summer. Just run through the route you'll 
be driving, and it'll tell you the exact travel- 
ing distance! 


§ o 9.99 http://shopping.discovery.com ‘ 


This little toy will make your day when you're 
absolutely bored in physics lecture. With the 
artificial intelligence design, it can read your 
mind within 20 questions. Just try it! 


2 Discovery Digital Voice Recorder Pen <> 
19.95 http://shopping.discovery.com 

Not only does it look like a cool pen to have, 

but it’s also perfect for those who can’t 

= seem to track down things in an organizer. 

With a 60-second memory, you can record 


telephone numbers and appointments. 











Wi-Fi Digital Hotspotter 
99.99 http:/www. thinkgeek.com 
Given that wireless is so unstable at 
Hopkins, you’ll want this Wi-Fi detector 
that gives you all the information you 
need to find the perfect spot to go online 
outdoors on a sunny day. 


PIS: http://www.thinkgeek.com O 


This digital door lock certainly gives your 
home a James Bond feel. Besides, you'll 
never lock yourself out again — you can 
unlock it using an RFID card or a specific 
PIN. 


©} Seclus 1 Solar Charger > 
99.99 http:/Awww.thinkgeek.com 


You're outdoors and you want to charge 
| = - 








your iPod — this solar charger is perfect 
for you. Compatible with iPods and most 
cell phones, it'll recharge your device in 
two to three hours. 


Violight Travel, Toothbrush Sanitizer 
é $29.95 htfp:7www.x-tremegeek. com q) 
Gi You'll want this if you’re a traveler or an 
outdoor fan. The germicidal UV bulb in- 
side this sanitizer sterilizes your tooth- 
brush every time you put it in and keeps 
your gums free from germs. 





— compiled by Joseph Ho 





Sudoku, the Japa- 
nese logic number 
puzzle, has taken the 
place of crossword 
puzzles to become 
the hot thing to do 
in newspapers. How 
much do you know 
about it? 

Designed by 
Howard Garns, a 
retired architect and 
freelance puzzle 
maker, Sudoku was 
first published in 
Dell Pencil Puzzles 
and Word Games in 
New York in 1979, 
The puzzle was later 
introduced to Japan in 1984 and became very popular with the inno- 
vations that Monthly Nikolist, a newspaper, made to the puzzle. 

Although Sudoku was introduced to Britain as early as 1997, it re- 
mained relatively obscure among the public. When the Daily Telegraph 
introduced the puzzle as a daily part of the newspaper together with 
a full, front-page advertisement, the puzzle finally emerged as the 
hottest thing to do around the world. 

Sudoku became an immediate success because of the simple rules 
that make it easy for everyone to learn. 


BY sudoku - Game : Gentle, Number 500 - Score : 4/51 
File Skins PkckGame Hints Help 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SUDOKU ORG.UK 


— compiled by Eleen Shum 
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MEAGAN VOIGHT, SENIOR ATTACKER 
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Lax is still just a game for level-headed veteran 


By DREW LEFKOF 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When Meagan Voight used to 
watch her older sisters play la- 
crosse in her old neighborhood, 
she wanted to play too because it 
looked like fun. So Voight, now a 
senior, grabbed a stick and signed 
up for a recreational league team 
with her sisters. 

“At first, I just wanted to be 
around my sisters and see what 
they were doing. It started out 
with me just trying to tag along 
with them,” Voight said. “But 
once I first started playing, it was 
so much fun. I just loved playing 
lacrosse and still get that same 
sense of excitement when I play 
now.” 

Despite just claiming to be 
having a good time, the senior at- 
tacker contributed a career-high 
five goals at University of Mary- 
land-Baltimore County to guide 
the No. 7 Blue Jays to their ninth 
win last week. Junior attacker 
Mary Key also joined the scoring 
barrage with four goals and two 
assists in a 14-6 rout. 

Voight said that she attributes 
her success this season to the 
culminating effects of being a 
senior and a four-year varsity 
starter. 

“Right now, I’m really com- 
fortable on the field. Back in my 


first year, I 
was a little 
more anx- 


ious when it 
came to play- 
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We've all developed close bonds 
as friends, from our time on the 
field or on the bus traveling to 
games,” she said. 

She says the bond that has 
grown between she and _ her 
teammates developed from long 
bus ride con- 
versations, 
early morning 
practices and 
tough losses. 





ing,” she said. 
“Now, it has 
come to the 
point where 
Im _ comfort- 
able in execut- 
ing my role. 
Then it’s also 
being in the 
right place to 
be fed by my 
teammates.” 

She said 
that having a 
strong bond with her teammates 
is crucial to maintaining on-field 
success. 

“We all get along so well. 


Position: 


Tennis teams face tough 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Both the men’s and women’s 
tennis teams were excited to play 
the No. 14 team in the nation. 
Only one of them was excited 
coming back. 

Coming back from a trip to 
Carnegie Mellon, the fifth-ranked 
team in the region, the men’s 
team returned victors. They de- 
feated the Tartans 4-3, boosting 
their season resume with such 
a crucial victory. Unfortunately, 
the women could not return with 
the same success. The fourth- 
ranked Tartan women defeated 
the Jays 8-1. 

The men picked up a key early 
point against the Tartans, winning 
two out of three doubles matches. 
Leading the charge were the first 
and second doubles teams, both 
of whom won their matches. 
Sophomore Joe Vasoontara and 
junior Hillen Smith won at first 
doubles 8-3. At second doubles, 
junior Nick Kennedy and sopho- 
more Raffi Roberti matched the 
success, winning 8-5. 

In singles, the Blue Jays picked 
up their most important victory 
at six, where freshman Larry Wei 
came back from being down one 
set to win his match, 4-6, 6-2, 6- 
1. Vasoontara won at first singles, 
defeating the 16th-ranked player 
in the region in straight sets. 
Smith also won his match at sec- 
ond singles. 

For the Jays, the victory meant 
more than just one win. 

“First off, we needed to get 
back into the hunt for the NCAA 
Tournament,” Roberti said. “And 
secondly, we were playing one of 
the two teams that took our spot 
in the tournament last year, so we 
had some fight in us to get them 
back for that.” 

The Blue Jays preceded their 
effort in Pittsburgh with a con- 
vincing 6-1 win over the Green 
Terror last Thursday at McDan- 
iel, The Terror provided the 
resistance, as Hop- 
two of three doubles 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Guided her team to a 14-6 
victory against rival UMBC 
by scoring a career high five 

goals. 





“T will al- 
ways remem- 
ber those long 
bus rides from 
a game some- 
where and 
how we would 
watch a movie 
together — or 
just sit and 
talk,” she said. 
“Or there are 
those memo- 
from 
drudging out of bed before the 
sun rises for practice. We all look 
at each other in the locker room 
and no one wants to be there. But 


Senior 
Psychology 
Attacker 
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matches in convincing fashion, 
including an 8-0 win by Ken- 
nedy and Roberti that Kennedy 
called, “the quickest match I’ve 
ever played.” This win, com- 
bined with a doubles win at 
number two by senior Michael 
Kelly-Sell and sophomore Matt 
Naftilian, gave the Blue Jays the 
double point. 

Roberti played his first match 
at number one singles and proved 
himself perfectly suited for the 
role. Roberti won easily, 6-0, 6- 
0. Naftilian and Kennedy both 
played out of position at second 
and third singles, respectively, 


We've been playing 
well recently, mainly 
by being better pre- 
pared mentally. 
—SoprHomore Raffi 
ROBERTI 


and both won their matches, 6- 
2, 6-2. Kelly-Sell and sophomore 
Howie Que also picked up sin- 
gles victories for the Blue Jays. 

The Blue Jays look to the next 
week as a benchmark for the sea- 
son. 

“We've been playing well 
recently, mainly by being bet- 
ter prepared mentally,” Rober- 
ti said. “However, our turn- 
around will be completed if 
we can get through this week, 
when we have four matches 
in four days, including a huge 
match at Washington College 
on Thursday.” 

The Lady Jays, however, were 
only able to pick up one point 
against Carnegie Mellon, who in 
addition to being ranked fourth 
in the region are No. 14 in the 
nation. The lone victory came 
courtesy of a 6-1, 6-4 victory at 
fourth singles by sophomore 
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when you come together like that, 
it really makes you push harder 
because you don’t just want it for 
yourself but for your teammates 
as well.” 

Voight said that the 14-11 loss 
against Maryland earlier this 
month could have been disas- 
trous for the previously unde- 
feated, highly-ranked Blue Jays. 
She recalled how all the women 
in the locker room supported one 
another, despite not being able to 
close a first half deficit. 

“We were really excited for 
that game as a team the whole 
week leading up to it. This was 
the first time we really had a shot 
at beating Maryland,” she said. 
“But afterward, no one blamed 
one another for the outcome; ev- 
eryone stayed upbeat and didn’t 
dwell on it.” 

Instead of just scoring goals, 
Voight prefers to see herself as 
the level-headed veteran, keep- 
ing the team’s composure to- 
gether in practice and on game 
day. 

“I see myself as always being 


CMU squads 


Mary Gorski. 

Sophomore Tanya Gulink suf- 
fered her first loss of the season 
at second singles, falling to the 
No. 17 player in the region. But 
the Jays still greeted the loss with 
optimism. 

“Playing against this team 
will help us,” junior Becky Busch 
said. “We have tough conference 
matches next week and the con- 
ference tournament coming up in 
a few weeks, so this will be good 
for that.” 

The women also picked up 
their fifth shutout of the season 
last Saturday, defeating Bryn 
Mawr in Pennsylvania 9-0. The 
win was Hopkins’ sixth in a row 
before dropping the Carnegie 
Mellon match. The Blue Jays, 
ranked No. 9 in the region, began 
the match hot, winning all three 
doubles matches. Freshman Brit- 
tany Matava and Gulnik led the 
way for Hopkins, winning their 
match, 8-1. 

In singles, Matava and Gulnik 
are also ranked regionally. Mat- 
ava, ranked No. 10, won her 
singles match 6-1, 6-2. Gulnik, 
ranked No. 25, stayed undefeated 
on the season and won her match 
6-1, 6-0. The rest of the Blue Jays 
picked up victories against an 
overmatched Owls team. 

The Blue Jays look ahead to 
this week’s important upcoming 
matches, and not on the tough 
loss to Carnegie Mellon. 

“Overall, the loss to Carnegie 
Mellon was not detrimental,” 
Busch said. “They are ranked 
14th in the country, so we had 


_ nothing to lose going in. We have 


a big conference match against 
Franklin & Marshall this week, 
which we need to win to get into 
the conference tournament. Right 
now, that is our goal.” 

Currently standing at 11-3, the 
Blue Jays play next on Friday at 


home against Franklin and Mar- 


shall before hosting Swarthmore 
Dickinson on Saturday and at 


home against Muhlenberg on _ 
Sunday. Bs are 


eo wes 
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calm, keeping everyone settled, 
and being open-minded enough 
for people to come to me with 
problems,” Voight said. “Com- 
munication and leadership skills 
are crucial on the lacrosse field, 
just as they are in the business 
arena, which is where I see my- 
self after my career ends.” 

Just like the third grader who 
started playing lacrosse for fun 
with her older sisters, the soon- 
to-be graduating senior hopes to 
stay around the game. 

“T still talk to my high school 
coach and love going back to my 
old high school to help out the 
players and teach them what I 
know,” she said. “Ultimately, I 
want to stay around the game as 
long as possible, because lacrosse 
is so much fun and my favorite 
thing in the world to do.” 
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The German Department invites 

in Washington D, 
On Friday, April 21, we will visit the “Dada 
and the “soccer Exhibition” at the Goethe 


participate, please send an e-mail to: arng 


return to Baltimore by 6:40 p.m. Transportatio: 
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Sophomore shortstop Jonas Fester looks for a force at second against Gettysburg. 


Baseball to meet Ursinus 
in a critical doubleheader 


COTNINUED FROM Pace A12 
bats. In 29 games this season, the 
Jays have scored four runs or few- 
er only four times. In this case, 


| Flannery’s five-hit, six-strikeout 


performance led Hopkins to a 7-4 
win to sweep the double header. 
The wins were big ones for the 
Jays, as they maintained their 
conference lead and kept the pe- 
rennial rival Fords languishing 
with a 4-6 conference record. 

“We had two well-pitched 
games, we had excellent defense 
and we had clutch hits,” Babb 
said of the Haverford double- 
header. “You got those three, 
you're going to win.” 

Also deserving credit for his 
work on the mound is the Jays’ 
66” sophomore right-hander, Pat 
Steffee. He was unhittable after 
entering Friday’s game against 
McDaniel in the third inning. 

When junior righty Ryan 
Lanpher gave up six runs, four 
earned, in a rare start, Steffee 
stepped in and put out the fire, 
blanking the Green Terror for 
five innings to extend his score- 
less inning streak to 20. He gave 
up only three hits and walked 


none to bring his record to 4-0. 
The Jays won, 13-6. 

With the away game against 
Gettysburg on Friday and a home 
doubleheader against third-place 
Ursinus on Saturday at 12:30 
p.m., Hopkins is approaching 
the end of conference play. Af- 
ter the three, all that’s left is an 
April 29 doubleheader against 
Muhlenberg. Even with the team 
in first place and already beating 
Gettysburg 10-5, Babb is making 
sure they don’t lose focus. 

“We always struggle on their 
field,” he said about the Bullets. 

Hopkins has enjoyed an excel- 
lent season so far, but Babb knows 
that success is determined by the 
conference standings, and F & M 
is still nipping at their heels. Are 
the Jays — at No. 12 in the nation 
— doing any scoreboard watch- 
ing? 

“Absolutely,” Babb said. “I 
would like [F & M] to lose and 
give us breathing room, but I 
don’t think that’s going to hap- 
pen.” 

But if the Jays keep up their 
conference win streak, it won't 
have to. 
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lub cycling performs with varsity intensity 


By JASON FARBER 


The Johns I lopkins News-] sper 


Because it’s a sport that involves 
going upwards of 40 mph while 
balancing on two Square inches 
of rubber, crashing is to cycling 
what fumbling is to football, what 
getting stuffed is to basketball, 
and what a ground ball between 
the legs is to baseball — eventu- 
ally, it happens to everyone. 

The difference is, bikers don’t 
spend all their time practicing 
how not to screw up. They ac- 
knowledge the inevitability of 
crashing, tumbling, losing skin 
and, more importantly, losing 
places in a race. The Hopkins cy- 
cling club even practices it. 

“Every now and then we’ll do 
grass rides where we work on cor- 
nering skills,” junior Cliff Smoot, 
the club’s director of racing, said. 
“We hit the corners hard and fast, 
and since you're on grass, nine 
out of ten times you'll go down. 
You learn how to tumble and 
how to prepare for a fall.” 

Smoot said that the work 
outs are also good because they 
toughen him and his teammates 
up. Just in case the weekly prac- 
tices at 7 a.m., the frigid winter 
training through ice and snow 
and the long rides of up to four 
hours every day aren’t enough. 

Sure, cycling isn’t a glamorous 
sport. But that’s not why people 
generally join the team. 

“I love the team element, 
which most people don’t even 
realize is there,” club president 
Toby Weatherall, a sophomore, 
said. “Both in racing and train- 
ing, you really get to know the 
guys you're riding with, and it’s 
great to have that type of sup- 
port when you're racing. It’s great 
pushing yourself to the limit 
with the other guys and eventu- 
ally seeing it pay off.” 

And, in recent years, all those 
cold mornings and long rides up 
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COURTESY OF CLIFF SMOOT 


Junior cycler Cliff Smoot navigates through a crowded field in the always tight U.S. Naval Academy Criterium in Annapolis. 


to the Mason-Dixon Line have 
certainly paid off for the Hopkins 
cycling squad. The team won the 
Division II National Collegiate 
Cycling Championships in 2003 
in the road race (a 40- to 70-mile 
road event) and team time trial, 
and in 2002, the team took home 
top honors in the criterium (a 
30- to 60-minute sprint race on a 
short circuit). 

Apparently, they’re still wait- 
ing for their championship DVD. 

“We'd all really like to be on 
a varsity cycling team, but even 
with that type of success, the 
school hasn’t been interested,” 
Smoot said. 

In truth, varsity college teams 
are ararity. But according to team 
treasurer Jess Chin, a junior, the 
difference between being a club 
and a varsity team would repre- 
sent a financial difference, not an 


emotional one. 

“We do treat it as a really seri- 
ous sport, especially because we've 
been doing so well,” she said. “We 
have sponsors, and a lot of people 
who really do care about how the 
team does in the races. So we don't 
want to let people down.” 

Chin joined the team last year 
as a freshman when she was still 
a member of the cross country 
and track and field teams, and 
said that for the committed cy- 
clers, the work ethic is compara- 
ble to that of a varsity team. 

“There's definitely the same 
team feeling and a similar atti- 
tude toward the sport,” she said. 
“Maybe it’s harder to be that 
committed to a club sport just be- 
cause nobody’s waving that var- 
sity title over your head. It’s very 
difficult to build that from what 
we're given.” 





W. Lacrosse ready to see No. 2 Northwestern 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
and UMBC sophomore attacker 
Ali Levendusky. 

Heading into the half, the re- 
surgent Blue Jay offense secured 
a dominant 27-7 shot advantage 
on the way to an 8-2 lead. 

“T think in the first half of the 
game we were taking too many 
poor shots that shouldn’t have 
ever been taken,” Voight said, 
“and in the second half we were 
more careful with the ball, and 
more selective and smart about 
which shots should be taken.” 

After the Jays opened the sec- 
ond half with three more goals to 
bring the score to 11-2, the imbal- 
ance between the two squads con- 
tinued to grow more apparent. 

Key, one of the leading candi- 
dates for the Tewaaraton Trophy 
as the nation’s best player, began 
to seize control of the match. 
Key’s assist to Nolan for the half’s 
first score extended her streak to 
14 consecutive games with an as- 
sist, which is an active record. 

Just over two minutes after 

"Key scored her 36th goal of the 
season, Nolan returned Key’s fa- 
vor by assisting on another Key 


goal to finish Hopkins’ 3-0 run. 
“We started. doing a play 


’ where I was setting up with a 


teammate,” Key added. “I ended 
up on the right side of the goal, 
Alex Nolan actually fed me the 
ball and I had a ‘quick-stick.’ It 
was something that was a lot 
more controlled. We had been 
forcing a lot during the game and 
it really got us settled and in the 
right direction.” 

UMBC, Hoping to avoid an- 
other Blue Jay 7-0 surge, scored 
when junior midfielder Kelly Fa- 
hey found the back of the net off 
of an assist from Levendusky. 

Goals by Key and Voight 
continued to expand an already 
bloated lead, which stood at 11 
entering the final minutes of con- 
test. 

UMBC’s Fahey had an unas- 
sisted goal before her teammate 
senior defender Julie Libertini 
notched the second goal of her 
career by running coast-to-coast 
on a score to cut the deficit to 
nine. With the game fading to a 
close, Levendusky tallied the fi- 
nal score of the contest to set the 
score at 14-6. 


LACROSSE POLLS POLLS 





Hopkins’ Riddick was solid | 
between the pipes, recording five 
saves for her 30th victory, just 
two wins shy of record-holder 
Jen McDonald, who graduated in 
2003. 

The Blue Jays out-shot the Re- 
trievers by a 40-17 margin in the 
match, ‘further expressing the 
dominance of the Blue Jay of- 
fense. 

The Jays travel to Evanston, Ill. 
to face off against No. 2-ranked 
Northwestern University this 
Sunday at 1 p.m. for an Ameri- 
can Lacrosse Conference tilt. The 
teams last met on April 22, 2005 
when Northwestern cruised to a 
12-3 victory en route to a 21-0 re- 
cord and their first NCAA title. 

“It’s definitely going to be 
a huge game for us,” Key said. 
“Not only are they one of the best 
teams in the country, but they 
are also in our conference. A win 
against them, [if we win all of our 
remaining games as well], would 
mean a conference champion- 
ship and an automatic bid to the 
NCAAs. We're definitely going 
into the game focused and look- 
ing for a win.” 


Obviously, the time commit- 
ment that being on a nationally 
competitive cycling demands 
is difficult to manage at a tough 
school like Hopkins. The core 
group of team members who at- 
tend every meeting and go to ev- 
ery race tends to hover around 15 
to 20 dedicated riders. 

“People are usually either re- 
ally serious or they decide to pull 
out,” Smoot said. “The rest of 
us give up every weekend from 
early February until late April 
spending every weekend racing 
at a different college. It’s hard to 
get out of bed sometimes.” 

But for those who are able to 
pull off the covers and pull on the 
compression shorts every morn- 
ing, the rewards of being on the 
team become pretty obvious. 

“Within half an hour of bik- 
ing north of the city it gets re- 
ally nice, it’s all backwoods and 
farm country,” Smoot said. “You 
can be out there for three to four 
hours on a weekend ride. You 


| ly one such as 
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His eight total points, the most 
in his career, impressed many 
of the members of the Hopkins’ 
team, including senior starting 


| defenseman Matt Pinto. 


“T mean, hats off to him, he 
played extremely well against 





M. Lax, at 5-4, could 
miss NCAA tournament 


and held the ball for long periods 
at a time, and it’s tough to get into 
a rhythm that way,” Schwartz- 
man said. “Our defense started to 
do things we are not accustomed 
to doing because we needed the 
ball.” 

Although the box score at first 





is a talent that 
will be hard to 
contain in any 
game, especial- 


this.” 

Although 
both sides of the 
ball struggled 
throughout the 
game against 
an older and more experienced 
Maryland squad, it was the Blue 
Jay defense that had it the tough- 
est. Junior goalie Jesse Schwartz- 
man saved eleven shots, good for 
a 50 percent saves-to-shots on 
goal ratio. 


Nonetheless, | Schwartzman 


himself was not pleased with his 
performance and credited his 
opponent's ability to hold pos- 
session as the key component to 
a “terrible” loss. 

“Maryland's offense got a lead 


completely forget about school, | 


you forget about everything else 
that’s bothering you.” 
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have that many mis- 
takes in a game ... you 
usually aren't going 
to come out on top. 
— JUNIOR ATTACKER 
Drew DABROWSKI 


Check out the CHEW table at Spring 


us,” Pinto said. glance _— reads 
“He was on that the Jays 
Team USA, so A ‘ } were success- 
: nytime when you : 
obviously he M y ful with most 


of their clears 
and did a nice 
job in winning 
the majority of 
face-offs, the 
team’s ten turn- 
overs proved to 
the genuine de- 
ciding factor in 
a game mired 
in miscues and 
mishaps. 

“Anytime when you have that 
many mistakes in a game against 
a top-caliber team like Maryland, 
you usually aren’t going to come 
out on top,” junior attacker Drew 
Dabrowski said. 

Hopkins has now fallen to a 
record of 5-4 and is presently in 
danger of missing the NCAA 
tournament for the first time 
ever. The Jays will play next in 
Annapolis against Navy on Sat- 
urday, April 22. 
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Sophomore midfielder Paul Rabil attempts to evade a quick Maryland defender 
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CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 
After rocketing to a 10-2 start, the New Were ore + p.m, 
York Mets became the fastest team to SATURDAY 
ever amount a five-game divisional lead. Baseball vs. Ursinus (DH) 12:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY 
M. Tennis vs. Muhlenberg 10 a.m. 
W. Tennis vs .Swarthmore 12 p.m. 








Trio of starters keeps baseball atop conterence 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If there’s one thing that sepa- 
rates contenders from non-con- 
tenders, it’s pitching. Three solid 
starters has long been a recipe for 
success. The Atlanta Braves of the 
early 90s had Maddux, Glavine 
and Smoltz. The 2006 Blue Jays 
have Thayer, Kuhlman and Flan- 
nery. 

“Those three have given us a 
chance to win every game,” head 
coach Bob Babb said. 

They did just that as the Jays 
coasted to another undefeated 
week. All three starters recorded 
wins as Hopkins worked to ce- 
ment its place in the conference 
hierarchy. After winning six con- 
secutive conference games, the 
Jays remain in first place, a game 
ahead of Franklin & Marshall. 
Hopkins — currently ranked 
No. 12 in the American Baseball 


Coaches Association/Collegiate 
Baseball Division II] poll — now 
boasts a record of 23-4-2, 11-1-1 in 


their conference. 

As of April 17, Hopkins was 
second in the conference with a 
2.96 team ERA, barely behind F 
& M’s 2.71. Ursinus is in a distant 
third with 4.39. The Jays also lead 
the league in strikeouts by a long 
shot, with Hopkins whiffing 217 
batters to Haverford’s 175. 

The Thayer-Kuhlman-Flan- 
nery trifecta has held opposing 
hitters to batting averages of 
.223, .267 and .258, respectively. 
The entire Blue Jay pitching staff 
has been just as efficient, keeping 
their opponents hitting a paltry 
.236. By comparison, opposing 
pitchers have “held” the Jays to a 
.366 team average. 

Sophomore right-hander 
Ryan Kuhlman earned two of 
last week’s wins, the first of 
which earned him his second 


consecutive Centennial Confer- 
ence Pitcher of the Week nod. 
He pitched his second complete 
game of the season against Mc- 
Daniel last Tuesday, fanning 13 


— nine from the fourth inning 


on — and yielding only two runs 
to lead the Jays to a 4-2 win. 

He was just as effective a week 
later, throwing seven innings for 
the win against Gettysburg. He 
allowed just six hits and three 
earned runs while striking out 
eight, improving his record to a 
team-best 5-0. 

“I was hoping to make a dif- 
ference this season,’ Kuhlman 
said. 

As usual, the Hopkins offense 
was ready to help, chiming in 
with 13 hits, including a mon- 
strous home run from sopho- 
more shortstop Jonas Fester in 
the seventh inning after Get- 
tysburg righty Tobin Whitman’s 
two-strike breaking ball failed to 


break. 

“You hang ‘em, we bang ‘em,” 
Fester said. Hopkins won the 
game, 10-5. 

Senior righty Jason Thayer, the 
staff ace, was characteristically 
brilliant against Haverford dur- 
ing the first game of the Saturday 
doubleheader. He pitched wire- 
to-wire for his fourth win of the 
season, giving up three hits and 
two runs while fanning six over 
seven innings. His 1.42 ERA is 
third in the conference, and he’s 
fourth in the conference with 39 
strikeouts. 

Senior left-hander Jim Flan- 
nery took the win in the night- 
cap to bring his record to 5-1. The 
performance wasn't his prettiest, 
as a rocky first inning and a sixth 
inning homer cost him four runs, 
but giving up only the four over 
seven and two thirds was more 
than enough for the Blue Jay 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Sophomore right-hander Ryan Kuhlman gave up three earned runs while striking out 
eight over seven innings to earn the win in Tuesday's contest against Gettysburg. 





Key scores in 27th straight | 


match as Jays beat UMBC 


By DAVID NGUYEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With their quest for perfec- 
tion over, the women’s lacrosse 
team refocused on a task no less 
honorable: 
to win an 
NCAA | title. 
Traveling no 
farther than 
to cross-town 





rival University of Maryland-Bal- ~~ 


timore County, the Blue Jays re- 
turned to form, defeating UMBC 
14-6 last Wednesday. 

Despite the victory against the 
Retrievers and their exceptional 
record, the Blue Jays continued 
to stumble from the top of the 
rankings, checking in this week 
at No. 7 in the Bounce Entertain- 
ment/Inside Lacrosse Media Poll. 
Duke University maintained the 
No. 1 position after garnering 
15 out of a possible 16 first-place 
votes. 

The Blue Jays (9-1) assured any 
skeptics that they shook off the 
dust from the recent loss, jump- 
ing on the Retrievers (7-6) early in 
the contest. 

“Tt was really great that were 
able to [get ahead] that early,” ju- 
nior attacker Mary Key said. “At 
the same time, we weren't play- 
ing our game initially. It was def- 
initely beneficial to set the pace, 
and we eventually settled into 
our game.” 

Senior attacker Meagan 
Voight opened the scoring no 
sooner than 30 seconds into the 
match when she secured a pass 
on the cut from junior attacker 
Alex Nolan and slipped the first 
of a career-high five goals past 
UMBC freshman goalkeeper Su- 
sie Sweeney. 

“I didn’t do very much differ- 
ently in the UMBC game than 
any other game,” Voight said. “I 
think that my teammates did a 
good job of finding me cutting 
through the eight meter and fed 
me the ball, which allowed for 
me to score the goals. Every goal 
[had in the game was assisted, so 





Junior attacker Sarah Welsh h 
against UMBC. The team's 







I think that gives a lot of the cred- 


it to my teammates who passed | 


me the ball.” 

Following senior attacker 
Sarah Walsh’s unassisted tally 
less than a minute later, Voight 
nabbed her second score off an 
assist from sophomore midfield- 
ér Kirby Houck. 

“Kirby carried the ball down 
the field, creating a two-on-one, 
and forcing the defender to slide 
to Kirby,” Voight added. “I was 
open in the eight, which allowed 
for an easy goal.” 

Scores by sophomore mid- 
fielder Annie Wagner and Key 


pushed the lead to 5-0. Key’s | 


score at the 12:58 mark added 
another link to the chain of 44 
games with a point registered, 
and 27 straight games with a 
goal scored. Jamie Larrimore, an 
attacker who graduated in 2002, 
holds the school record for con- 
secutive games with a point reg- 
istered at 46. 

Although Key is in the midst 
of a historical run, she assures 
that there isn’t too much pres- 
sure. 

“It’s definitely something I 
really don’t focus on,” Key said. 
“While it’s something you can 
control to a certain extent, it’s not 
really what's important. I think 
that as long as we continue win- 
ning and I keep working hard, 
those things will come. But it’s 
also important that I do not let 
[the streaks] change the way lam 
approaching anything.” 

Nolan and Voight continued 
the Blue Jay assault, securing 
goals a minute apart to cap a 7-0 
run by Hopkins. 

UMBC senior midfielder Kelly 
Fiorani finally stopped the bleed- 
ing when she scored with 10:28 
left to play in the half. Fiorani, 
driving from behind the goal, es- 
tablished position in front before 
slipping a shot by Blue Jay senior 
goalkeeper Lauren Riddick. 

The Blue Jays and Retrievers 
traded goals to close the period, 
with goals by Hopkins’ Wagner 
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is against the No. 2 Northwestern Wildcats. 
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Sophomore attacker Kevin Huntley looks on as a Maryland defender recovers a turnover during the second half of play. The Blue Jays lost the ground ball war 30 to 24. 


Men’s lax suiiers early deficit, can’t catch Terps 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With the stands filled with 
10,000 fans and face-off time 
rapidly approaching, it seemed 
like lacrosse’s greatest game was 

about to con- 
Final tinue its lega- 












VESTER = cy Of tight ac- 
Hopkins 4 tion and great 
competition 


last Saturday 
night. But unfortunately, for both 
Blue Jays players and fans, the re- 
sult was nothing short of disap- 
pointing. 


In the 102nd edition of one. 


of America’s greatest sports ri- 
valries, the Maryland Terrapins 
defeated the Johns Hopkins Blue 
Jays, 11-4. 

The pace of the game was first 
captured and then thoroughly 
dictated by the Terrapins, as they 
won the initial face-off and pro- 
ceeded to notch two goals while 
simultaneously keeping the dis- 
couraged Jays from scoring in the 
first period of play. 

“{Maryland] had a great game 
plan coming in and that plan was 
really just to hold the ball for as 
long as possible,” sophomore at- 
tacker Kevin Huntley said. “Not 
having the ball and then not tak- 
ing advantage of the times when 
we did have it really killed us in 
the end.” 

After a loud pep talk from 
head coach Dave Pietramala dur- 
ing intermission, Hopkins came 


a 


out of the huddle in the second 
quarter with a bit more deter- 
mination than they had in the 
first. The result of this resolute- 
ness was displayed by freshman 
attacker Tom Duerr at the 13:42 
mark when his clever shot tricked 
the goalie to cut the Terrapin lead 
down to one. 

However, that margin was as 
close as Hopkins would get to 
its rival that evening, because 
the Maryland incursion ‘was just 
about to begin. 

The Terrapin answer to Du- 
err’s goal was quick and cunning 
as the sensational Joe Walters 
bobbed and weaved through a 
perplexed defensive formation 
to score his second goal of the 
game. Maryland then reeled off 
two more consecutive scores as 
the lead was increased to four. 
Freshman midfielder Brian 
Christopher took it upon himself 
to make the score 5-2 with a nifty 


That other national 
champion team 


They might not draw huge 
crowds, they might not be varsi- 
, and you might not even know 
eir team exists, but the cycling 
club is full of dedicatd members 
who are ready to roll. A117. 


shot of his own. 

But as the remaining time 
ticked off the clock, the Hopkins 
defense looked ready to walk off 
the field before the end of the 
half. This blunder proved costly 
for the Jays as the Terrapins took 
advantage of the lackluster goal 
protection and shoveled a cheap 
one in to push the lead back to 
four. 

The second half opened much 
the way the first started, with 
UMD controlling the tempo 
while keeping the ball out of the 
sticks of the dangerous Hopkins’ 
attack. 

One of the more welcomed 
sites in a game that had few for 
the Jays came when sophomore 
midfielder Stephen Peyser, fresh 
off the injured reserve, notched 
his first goal of the 2006 season. 
After recovering from a severely 
broken jaw and missing the first 
eight games of the season, Peyser 


INSIDE 


Men’s tennis succeeds, 
women falter vs. CMU 


Men’s and women’s tennis saw 
tough competition in Carnegie 
Mellon, a nationally ranked op- 
ponent. The Lady Jays returned 
empty-handed, but the men 
earned bragging rights. A10. 


», 


was inserted off the bench to win 
4-of-5 face-offs. 

Although it was much too late 
in the game for Peyser’s spark to 
create that big of a difference, it 
certainly will help to have his 
stick skills and tenacity in future 
match-ups. 

Down 7-3 at home against 
their biggest rival, the Jays start- 
ed to panic. This sort of despera- 
tion led to many passing errors 
and ugly clears as the Hopkins 
defense rushed to get the ball 
back into the hands of their of- 
fense. But as All-American Wal- 
ters tore up the field and scored 
his second hat-trick of the game, 
the Hopkins team couldn't help 
but look helpless with the score 
11-4 and time winding down. 

Walters really was the story of 
the game, scoring six goals, pass- 
ing for two assists, and slapping 
ten total shots. 
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Lax is just fun and 
games for Voight 


Senior attacker Meagan Voight 
started playing lacrosse as a child 
because she saw how much fun 
her sisters were having. Years lat- 
er, the thrill is still there for the 
women’s lacrosse star. A10. 
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INSIDE B SECTION 


Arts 


A cadre of pop-culture savants from 
VHI’s Best Week Ever come to Hop- 
kins, where they offer up witty com- 
mentary and stand-up routines. But 
does the TV schtick hold up live? B8 


A Hopkins alum has devoted a lifetime to 


commemorating victims of genocide at 

the Holocaust Museum in Washing- 

ton, D.C., , which inspired similar memori- 
other cities, B2 

ey “, 
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Poelry and 


efore I went to Chile, I 

knew little about South 

America and even less 

about Chile  specifi- 

cally. My purpose for 

studying abroad was simple: I 

_ wanted to be inspired. I wanted 
to learn something new. 

Now, I could write a column 
on Chile’s governmental dispari- 
ties over the past century, or one 
solely about the Pinochet era. I 
could talk about the country’s 
supposed lack of culinary excel- 
lence, or how having a national 
religion doesn’t really mean any- 
thing. Instead, here is my Chile. 

Five lessons I learned in 
Chile: 

1. There is no such thing as 
a “Spanish-speaking country.” 
When I walked into my host fam- 
ily’s house my first day in Chile, 
Arturo, my host dad, started ask- 
ing me questions. I felt as if I had 
never studied a word of Spanish. 
During my first few weeks there, 
I slowly learned the Chilean way 
of speaking, including different 
Chilenismos words that were 
unique to Chile. Every country 
has its own little remix of the 
Spanish language. I am proud to 
say that I no longer speak Span- 
ish. I now speak Chilean. 
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Machu Picchu, the famed ruins of an Incan community, sit high in the Andes mountain range, commanding breathtaking views. 


whole six months I was there I 
missed maybe five meals. Satur- 
day lunches lasted forever, talk- 
ing about other family members, 
the previous night, school or the 
many girls that liked my host 


2. Fami- brother. Sit- 
lies are ie ting there, 
families, i Heller eee felt aera 
regardless ; home. 
of scone — JettersfromAbroad > “ 
phy. Living ean stu- 
with a host dents love 
family was to protest. 


my biggest fear about studying 
abroad. It was also the most re- 
warding part. I lived with a ba- 
sic middle class family; my dad 
was an accountant, my mom 
was a housewife and my brother 
wanted to go to medical school. 
They provided all my meals, but 
told me I wasn’t required to eat 
dinner with them. I think the 


Waking up next to a new 


At the university I attended, 
there is a student group called 
FECH, which in translation is 
the Federation of Students of the 
University of Chile. Among oth- 
er responsibilities, this student 
group voted to decide whether 
the students went to class or not. 
My second month there, the stu- 
dents were en paro, or on strike. 


lace requires fast talking 


t’s second semester, and for 
many, spring is in the air 
and fewer clothes are being 
worn. For seniors, it’s time to 
live life like freshmen again. 

Whether it’s the spring season 
or the fact that you’re hitting the 
real world soon, there seem to be 
a lot more stories that begin with 
“Yl just go out for a bit” and end 
the next morning with “Who are 
you?” 

So the question is, what do 

_you do when you wake up less 

than fully clothed being spooned 
- by someone equally naked and 
‘probably smelling of the same 
* [D-required night before? 

First, I wrote this in an article 
last year — you 
will avoid this 
whole prob- 
lem if you don’t 
sleep over and 
don’t let anyone 
sleep over. 

Some people 
protest, “Oh! 
But the morn- 
ing sex is so 
good!” I would 
argue that many 

- people are too 
hungover to 
_ have the morn- 
_ing-after game 
of hide-and-seek. Also, if the sex 
wasn't able to keep me up until 
_» the next morning, I don’t feel the 
_ need to repeat it again once the 
. sun comes up. 
If you know it just might be 
one of those nights, one way to 
help yourself out is to set the 
- alarm on your cell. It gets you up 
_ the next morning if you crash in 
. a bed that’s not your own, and it 
‘ also give you the, “I set this be- 
- cause I have to be at [insert loca- 
. tion] early.” So, let’s say you're 
faced with a face you didn’t ex- 


“7 


eyes. There are some basic things 
» to follow to make the morning a 
’ bit easier. 

' Do not say, “Just so you know, 
I don’t normally do this.” Either 
the person won't believe you or 


_ doesn't care. Safer topics include: 
_ the weather, where am I, or how 


_ did you sleep? 


_ If you are at a loss for words, 


%- ‘ I would also avoid all Tea, 1 


discussions. Although this might 
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Orgasmic Chemistry 





- pect to see when you open your 


not have been an actual booty 


- call, same rules apply. Evenif you 


just realized you're “in love” with 
the person, keep it inside. Make 
good conversation, get a phone 
number if you're interested and 
keep it at that. Leaving the night 
before behind and starting again 
at a later date, preferably before 
last call, is a better way to start a 
relationship if you feel the need. 
That brings us to the next 
point: Do not ask for someone’s 
number if you're not going to 
use it. Just don’t — it’ll be easier 
on everyone and you'll have one 
less number to delete later. Also, 
although it might seem OK at the 
time, there’s no need to Facebook 
the person af- 
terwards (this 
goes for poking 


I still hold is 
creepy no mat- 
ter who does it). 
What are they 
going to dao, 
check off the 
“one great night 
of once anony- 
mous fun’? 
Neverthe- 
less, more often 


one (or you) 

leaves something relatively im- 

portant behind that you need to 
get back to them/from them. 

If someone leaves stuff at your 

place, don’t hold it ransom hop- 

ing it'll be leverage for another 


good night. Also, if you're the 
one running out, do the basic 


check — shirt, pants, shoes, jew- 
elry, cell, wallet and keys. Men- 
tally start at your toes and work 
up. Worse comes to worse, you 
can ask a mutual friend to do the 
dirty work and get it back for you. 
While this isn’t exactly classy, it’s 
fine if you think you'll see the 
person any time soon. 


Finally, if you want to skip | 


out and just leave the person 
with some hazy memories and 
messed-up sheets, leave a note 
(as long as you don’t need to 
rummage through any desk 
drawers): “Sorry I had to run ear- 


ly this morning but I didn’t want 


to wake you.” It’s short and sweet 
— just how you wanted to leave 


a4 th 


, 


as well, which 





than not, some- . 





They were upset about a bill that 
was being discussed in the gov- 
ernment rewarding more federal 
aid to private schools. For three 
weeks, I attended class only with 
other Americans, as we were still 
required to go. I, along with the 
other Americans, was _ baffled. 
To.see such a powerful student 
group made us realize how lit- 
tle American students actually 
fought for themselves. 

4. Sports in South America are 
about one thing: loyalty. After the 
Bulls stopped winning in the late 


90s, I stopped caring about the 
NBA. However, sitting in a brew- 
ery in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
I was suddenly interested again. 
Argentineans normally don’t care 
about basketball, and even less 
when it’s American basketball. 
It was game seven of the Finals 
between the Spurs and Pistons. 
One of the stars of the Spurs, 
Manu Ginobili, was from a town 
an hour south of Buenos Aires. 
The whole brewery watched the 
game for one player. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B3 











Alumnus dedicates a 
lifetime to DU museum 


By MATT HANSEN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Barbara Abramowitz is the 
first to admit that her experiences 
at Hopkins weren't the best. 

“It was a mixed bag,” she 
says, sounding slightly tentative 
despite a brassy Boston accent. “I 
suppose I shouldn't tell you the 
whole _ story.” 


students in enough campuses 
in enough states called for the 
cancellation of foreign language 
requirements that the job mar- 
ket for a newly minted foreign 
language professor was all but 
nil. 

So she took a job doing what 
she could, teaching continuing 
education courses at George- 





She chuckles. 
‘ThisseeiS aca 
good joke when 
you consider 
that Abramow- 
itz’s life has 
been’ dedicated 
to telling the 
whole story on 
one of human- 
ity’s darkest 
hours. So it’s no 
surprise when 
she relents a 
moment later. 
Halfway 
through a 
doctorate at 
Harvard, she 
relocated to 
Washington, 
D.C., only a se- 
mester away 
from complet- 
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ing a minor 
in Romance 
Languages. 
Harvard told 
her that she could complete her 
program by taking a quick se- 
mester course at Hopkins, so she 
followed suit, studying Italian at 
Homewood. 

A semester later, Harvard 
recanted, and Abramowitz, 
“stuck,” as she puts it, switched 
her allegiance to Hopkins. “Ijust 
couldn’t compare it favorably to 
Harvard,” she admits, “although 
the library was nice.” She mar- 


Z| rieda Hopkins graduate from “a 


COURTESY OF STACEY HELLER 


The city of Santiago has two ever present attributes: the smog and the mountains. 





long line of Hopkins affiliates,” 
so she still gives money. 

In 1971, she finished Hopkins 
with a doctorate in Romance 
Languages and Literature, and 
found absolutely no job pros- 
pects. 

“You're probably too young 
to remember this,” she says by 
way of explanation, employing 
one of her favorite phrases, and 
hearkens back to the crippling 
college campus riots of the late 
1960s. Though Homewood dur- 
ing Abramowitz’s day never or- 
ganized mass protests, enough 
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Baltimore's Holocaust memorial was built in response to the 
construction of the Holocaust Museum in Washington DC. 


town. This lasted until the dean 
of the program sat her down. 
“He couldn't stand that I was be- 
ing underemployed,” she says. 
Abramowitz admits this matter- 
of-factly, and it’s true. To qualify 
for her doctorate, she had done 
intense research on the Spanish 
Inquisition, which left no easy 
paper trail for a researcher to fol- 
low. 

The dean knew as much, and 
urged Abramowitz to do what 
researchers do: to dig. 

“He said that if I could re- 
search the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, then I could certainly re- 
search where the money was in 
America and who needed it.” 
Abramowitz was directed to the 
nondescript offices of the Unit- 
ed States Holocaust Memorial 
Council, a group chartered by 
Congress to develop a museum 
chronicling the experiences of 
those who both perished and 
survived the world’s most fa- 
mous genocide. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 





The ubiquitous ‘hon’ makes a splash in kitschy epicenter 


Hampden’s Cafe Hon becomes one of the main attractions in Baltimore's ever colorful and sometimes sensational local culture 


By PATRICE HUTTON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s hard to miss in the Hamp- 
den neighborhood of Bawlmer, 
Murlin. 

About as hard to miss as a 
beehive hairdo. 

Café Hon, marked by a pink 
flamingo that spans two stories 
above its entrance, stands both 
as an eatery and a shrine to Balti- 
more’s “hon” culture. Step inside 
and prepare to be greeted by a 
predominately pink décor, a life 
size Elvis and a waitress named 
Janet, who pronounces “hon” in 
perfect Bawlmerese. 

“Everybody around here has 
always called everybody ‘hon’,” 
Janet Trimble, a long time wait- 
ress at the café, said. 


She placed a plate of french — 
_ fries on a costumer’s table with a 


smile, just as she has for the past 
14 years. 





That’s a long time to spend 
perfecting your beehive hairdo. 

Serving as a waitress at Café 
Hon since the restaurant’s incep- 
tion, she’s had plenty of time to 
practice. : 

A native of Baltimore and for- 
mer Hampden resident, Trimble 
shared the Café Hon story be- 
tween taking orders and deliver- 
ing food to tables of costumers. 
Behind the mismatched _place- 
mats and antique table sets, a 


series of local schoolchildren’s ~ 


renditions of beehives line the 
walls. 

Café Hon opened in 1992 as a 
testament to the generation who 
sported the beehive hairdo when 
the look flourished in the Hamp- 
den area. 

_ Way back when, Trimble said, 
Baltimore resident Denise Whit- 
ing was driving down 36th Street 
in Hampden and saw a vacant 
property for sale. 

“She drove by a place 
across the street from 
this present location 
and decided to buy it,” 
Trimble said. 

Legend has it that 
somebody asked Whit- 
ing what the purpose of 
her new business was 
going to be. 

“It’s a café, hon,” she 
replied. 

A decade and a half 
later, Trimble and three 
of the original cooks 
remain. Meatloaf, pork 
chops, and fish and 
chips remain the café’s 
specialties. The café’s 
clientele has expanded 


from Bal- 
frm one 
residents 
wanting a 
quick meal 
to a steady 
flow of 
customers 
who are 
visiting 
Baltimore 
and have 
read about 
the café in 
a national 
travel or 
restaurant 
guide. 

The café 
remains 
famous for 
its annual 
Hon Fest, 
held every summer to elect the 
year’s best “Hon.” 

“The first Hon Fest was held a 
year after the café opened: Three 
people entered and four people 
judged,” Trimble said. 

Today, Hon Fest attracts bee- 
hives abound and spans from 
Chestnut to Falls Road, attracting 
wannabe Hons who enter catego- 


ries ranging from “Little Hon’ to 


“Hon-ettes.” This year’s Hon Fest 


. will occur on June 10, 


Hon Fest entrants each have 
their own method of perfecting. 
their beehive, Trimble said. 

But Trimble, who still dons her 
beehive on Friday nights with the 
rest of the Hon crew, shared a bit 


about how she’s kept her hair up _ 


over the years. 
' “First you tease your hair, then 


spray, then tease, then spray,” 


\ 
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Cafe Hon is an unmistakable feature along Hampden’s Main Street. 


Trimble said. 

Preservation of the style has 
become an art within itself, she 
added. 

“People wrapped their hair 
up in toilet paper at night so it 
wouldn't get messed up,” Trim- 
ble said. 

The updo would last a few 
days if you did it yourself, a week 
if you had it done at a salon and 
stuck around until the early. 60s, 
when the hippies ran the style 
out of the neighborhood. 

Its seen a renaissance, though, 
with a revival of Americana. 

Next time you stray west of 
Hopkins and end up in Hamp- 
den, stop by Café Hon. And for 
heaven’s sakes, hon, if you're in 
Bawlmer in June, tease up your 
hair and see how you measure 
up among honsin Murlin. 


\ 
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Name: Patrick Smith, aka “Smitty” 
Hometown: New York, NY. 
Major: History 

Year: 2008 








Ladies, are you ready to 
get Smitty wit’ it? Well, now’s 
your chance, although Will 
Smith lyrics may not fly with 
this guy, who prefers the mu- 

_ sical stylings of Wu-Tang Clan 
(he even admits to lip-synch- 
ing to them when “I’m droppin’ 
blazing tracks on my head- 
phones’). It's time to “Bring 
on the Ruckus” with this NYC 
babe magnet. 

And a ruckus-causer he 
is, indeed, especially when it 
comes to going out and get- 
ting crunked. “I love to party,” 
this Wawa womanizer said. “I'll 
throw it down anywhere, but | 
always hit the hot spots too.” 
And he knows how to hit all 
of your right spots, ladies. Oh 
yeah, that’s right. 

If you'd like to party hard 
(heh, heh, we said hard) with 
Smitty, here's his ideal char- 
acteristics in a girl: “a good girl 
with a smokin’ body and nice 
cans, a nice face and the abil- 
ity to cook and clean.” So get 
your best French maid outfits 
on and seduce this sucker for 
an old-fashioned lady. 

Oh, just remember that 
“gold-digging broads” need 
not apply. Smitty isn’t a fan of 
the type of ladies whom Kanye 
rapped about. 

Assuming you fit his ideals 
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and aren't money-hungry, then you 
might be lucky enough to go on a 
date with this suave studmuffin. 
His perfect date goes as follows: “| 
start the night out with my boys at 
a Yankee game, blaze a lil’ diesel, 
drop in on some shaolin shake- 
downs, go club hoppin’ in Brooklyn, 
boogie down in the Bronx, and then 
ring in some booty call at four in the 
morn’. 

Okay, maybe it’s not quite your 
standard idea of a date, but, hey, 
there's nothing wrong with the late- 
night rush, every once in awhile. 
lf perhaps you girls decide to take 
the wooing into your own hands, 
you should follow the example 
of a girl Smitty once dated. She 
“cooked penne a la vodka for me in 
the nude,” he said. “Then we went 
at it — the pasta that is. It was mad 
SEXY.” 

So, girls, it’s time to leave your 
aprons at home and cook up a 
night of hot, tasty lovin’ with sexy 
Smitty. 








Name: Megha Parikh 
Hometown: Kendell Park, N.J. 
Major: Public Health 

Year: 2007 


Boys, it’s time to get your 
heads out of the clouds and meet 
Megha, whose name, appropriate- 
ly enough, means “cloud.” She's 
guaranteed to be the girl of your 
dreams. 

This lady is known for “making 
out with guys at clubs and actually 
getting a phone call from them the 
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You know what's truly hot at Hopkins? Sunburn. On your naught 
y bits. You know you're a bit crisp from 
lots of time on the Beach. Share your red face (and other parts) with us. E-mail: Rebree@runewseiee com 





next day.” 

Man, if the fellows remember 
her pretty face once the hang- 
over has worn off, she must be 
one stellar seforita. 

Or a ridiculously good danc- 
er, but we doubt that, consid- 


ering that she said, “I’m pretty 
clumsy and tend to trip all the 
time.” 

If you'd like to get Megha 
to fall for you (Heh heh, get it? 
What a great segue pun!), there’s 
a few qualities that are more apt 
to stop her in her tracks. 

“| like a guy with the 
strength of Donkey Kong, the 
stamina of PacMan and the 
cunning of Super Mario,” she 
said, adding that guys with 
“the face of Yoshi and evilness 
of King Koopa really gross me 
out, seriously.” 

Gosh, Megha, and we 
thought all the video game 
nerds here were boys. Ah, well, 
what can you expect from some- 
one whose name somewhat re- 
sembles “Mega Man.” 

If you have the super pow- 
ers to woo Megha, she has an 
ideal date in mind for the two 
of you. 

“We'd go skinny dipping to- 
gether, because we all know 
we'll get naked eventually, so 
why not cut out all of the stuff 
before that?” she said. 

As for her most embarrass- 
ing dating experience, it's more 
of a post-“dating” experience, if 
you know what we mean. 

Upon receiving some love 
bites all over her neck from a 
hookup, her family visited the 
next day, without poor Megha 
knowing about the multiple hick- 
eys. 

“My mom asked me a million 
questions about what was on my 
neck, so | told her it was a rash,” 
she said. “But, needless to say, 
she didn't believe me.” 

So boys, keep the sucking to 
a minimum (or else buy the girl a 
turtleneck, gosh) and get ready 
to be Megha’s man. 
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The small ski town of Pucon sits in the shadow of the active Villarica Volcano, which had its last serious eruption in 1986. 


Inspiration fills the Chilean world 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B2 

The bartenders rang a bell ev- 
ery time he scored and the crowd 
adapted soccer chants to cheer 
for him. And he happened to be 
named the Most Valuable Player 
of the game. 

5. Don’t under appreciate your 
everyday life. It would be easy 
to say that my most memorable 
times in Chile were when I was 
traveling, emulating a modern 
day Che Guevara. I saw incred- 
ible places that I will most likely 
never return to: Easter Island, Pa- 
tagonia, Uruguay. I can honestly 
say that one thing I miss most 
about my days in Chile was my 
morning walk to the micro, the 
public bus. I had classes earlier 
there than I have ever had at Hop- 
kins, and once it became winter, I 
had to leave before the sun had 
fully risen. I would walk out of 
my house and look to the right, 
and there they were: the Andes. 
Although the micros didn’t have 
schedules and missing one meant 
you might have to wait almost an 
hour, I would stand there, com- 
pletely entranced by these giant 
mountains that encompassed the 
entire city. At 7:20 in the morn- 





ing, it felt like the Andes were 
mine, and mine alone. 

Three things that changed 
me forever: 

1. Pablo Neruda. Neruda is ar- 
guably the most famous Chilean- 
born person; he is, after all, on 
the 500-peso coin. I took a class 
that was based around his poetry. 
We studied all his poetry collec- 
tions and his whole life. He wrote 
about everything that was impor- 
tant to him, which seemed to be 
the world in its entirety. Neruda 
was a huge collector, and after his 
death three of his houses were 
turned into museums. I made it 
my goal to visit all three. I wanted 
to see where he slept — facing the 
crashing Pacific; where he wrote 
— an old wooden table from a 
ship, a postcard of which now sits 
above my own desk. I saw his No- 
bel Prize in Literature. That is in- 
spiration enough. To read Neruda 
is to love him. 

2. Machu Picchu. This is a place 
that seems mythical until you are 
actually standing face to face with 
it. In person it looks exactly as it 
does in pictures and you are only 
convinced of its reality by touch- 
ing the stone in front of you. It 
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evokes simultaneous feelings of 
sorrow and serenity. Although I 
didn’t hike the Inca Trail, due to 
time constraints, it was still a long 
mental and physical journey to ar- 
rive there. It is touristy and over- 
crowded, but none of that matters. 
It is the most awe inspiring, spiri- 
tual place I have ever encountered, 
but can’t be fully understood until 
it is seen through your own eyes. 

3. My 2Ist birthday. My last 
day in Chile happened to be 
this extremely important North 
American milestone. Maybe it 
was because I felt a normal 21st 
birthday celebration didn’t give 
Chile its due credit. Or maybe it 
was because the drinking age in 
Chile is 18. Despite the drinking 
age, I celebrated my birthday atop 
the Andes at Portillo Ski Resort, 
completely sober. Ending my 
six-month journey with the sun 
setting on the Andean snow now 
feels like a dream to me. It wasa 
whole lot better than passing out 
on the bathroom floor. And the 
day that most people usually try 
to forget with endless rounds of 
shots is one of the clearest days 
in my mind. Blame it on that thin 
Andean air. 
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Local fashion labels often start small | 


ashion has _ forever 
been among the most 
nebulous of businesses. 
Very few people — my- 
self included — truly 
comprehend the industry’s inner 
workings, and know even less 
about infiltrating the institution. 

In the past, the fashion world 
would have been analogous to a 
dictatorship of sorts, where a few 
reputable designers monopolized 
the field, barring new entrants ac- 
cess to their regime. 

Those who were granted ad- 
mittance by “fashion royalty” 
like Coco Chanel and Yves Saint 
Laurent were not only fortunate, 
but often so indebted to their 
benefactors that their designs 
mimicked the status quo for fear 
of challenging authority and fall- 
ing among the industry plebe- 
ians. 

This paradigm not only makes 
for monotonous clothes, but it also 
discourages the rise of new talent, 





causing the waters of fashion to 
stagnate an intolerable state 
for the world’s most imaginative 
institution. 

Fortunately, whereas times of 
yore saw designers like Muccia 
Prada and Karl Lagerfeld spend- 
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Local designers rely on smaller boutiques to reach buyers. 
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ing years and years 
achieving their 
now-consummat- 
ed fame, today the 
industry is not so 
impenetrable. 


Never before 
has it seemed 
so painless for 


designers 
schooled or not — 
to achieve success. 
Take for example 
Christine Dolce, 
the creator of the 
jean company De- 
stroyed Denim. A 
far cry from the 
traditional fashion 
mogul who learns 
the trade at de- 
sign school, Dolce 
got her start on 
Myspace.com by 
becoming the Web 
site’s most popu- 
lar member. From 
this, she channeled her popular- 
ity into a lucrative label now sold 
at exclusiv boutiques. 

Similarly, tattoo artist Ed Har- 
dy launched a globally-successful 
clothing label sold at the world’s 
most exclusive department stores. 
Then there are 
the dozens. of 
celebrities, from 
Jessica Simpson 
to Mary-Kate and 
Ashley Olsen, 
who have never 
in their lives 
concentrated on 
fashion, but now 
have major cloth- 
ing lines. 

As is obvi- 
ous, the fashion 
world is becom- 
ing an equal op- 
portunity em- 
ployer. And, with 
today’s _ trend- 
setters craving 
more innovative 
and unique looks 
than ever before, 
the market is 
welcoming to all 
sorts of new la- 
bels and styles. 

So how does 


Learn everything you need to know about 
the changes and how it will affect your 
preparation and planning! 
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Baltimore Kaplan Center 
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by calling 


KAPLAN 


1-800-KAP-TEST. To see 
the new MCAT format and 


for more information, visit 
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Mount Vernon store Katwalk showcases clothing and jewelry designed by local Baltimore labels. 


the aspiring designer get his or 
her start? Determine what your 
niche would be: Are you inter- 
ested in designing clothing or 
accessories? Can your ideas oc- 
cupy a place in the market, in 
that similar creations are not al- 
ready in existence? Remember, 
the less common—though not 
ridiculously out 
there — a partic- 
ular style is, the 
better chance for 
success. 

Research exist- 
ing brands to dis- 
cover how they 
came into being, 
taking cues from 








Museum prevents the 
world from forgetting 


Their guide was a survivor, who 
pointed out the wooden plank 
bunk she had slept on, awaiting 
execution. Abramowitz could 
liken it only to a “bunk bed, but 
without a mattress,” the mundane 
turned to the cruel. 

Abramowitz watched — the 
reaction of the group, none of 
whom had expected the visit. She 
had arranged all the details, of 
course, since it was her business 
to know and to anticipate. 

She did not know, however, 
that the acrimonious fight that 
would follow the return from 
Poland, the fight between Gyp- 

sies, Poles and 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B2 
| As a founding member of the 
| museum, Abramowitz was uncer- 
| tain how the reception would be, 
| even for “a worthy project.” She 
| found an America alert and will- 
| ing to donate, regardless of creed 
| or religion. | hough she spent her 
| days courting corporations and 
| millionaires for the marquee do- 
| nations, the donations of everyday, 
| workaholic Americans were un- 
ceasing. She remembers a school- 
teacher in Maryland in particular. 
“He took on three jobs to be able to 
donate $50,000 of his own money.” 
Then there were the survivors 
| themselves. 








LS Se 
Two _ friends, Arm a ans 
remembering ‘The museum must be suet iti on 
MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER | better times F f u- 
in their small about the Jews. From oy cot 

| i nold, wou 

eas ane particular you get 

your product. Create samples of | nity and their the E / 2 2g Oe eT a 
your idea and get your “brand” | friendly He- the universal. ees a 
out there. Publicity is essential. brew school, schoolteacher. 
If the process seems daunting | reunited at DorotHY HEIGHT, ACTIVIST As the in-fight 
on your own, looktothemyriadof | the concen- INE spread 
: : between the 


tration camp. 
Together, they were among the 
1,200 Jews on Schindler’s prover- 
bial list, spared by businessman 
Oskar Schindler from death. Im- 
migrating to the United States 
after the war, they went into 
While launch- | business together as developers. 
ing a successful | Every community they built had 
label is still no | a Schindler Street, a Schindler 
small task, it’s ir- | Avenue or a Schindler Road. 
refutable that the | When the Holocaust Museum 
realm of fashion | came calling, they opened their 
today is inno way 


groups on the internet dedicated 
to fashion. There are a plethora of 
them, all composed of other fash- 
ion-lovers and aspiring designers 
with whom col- 
laboration could 
prove fruitful. 


groups, Dorothy Height, head of 
the National Association of Ne- 
gro Women, stood up. “The mu- 
seum must be about the Jews,” 
Abramowitz remembers her say- 
ing. “From the particular you get 
the universal.” 

In the end, Height was right. 
Abramowitz sees it today when 
visitors tour the Museum she 
was instrumental in creating. 
From the particular events of 
the Holocaust, the Museum has 








their triumphs 
and mistakes. 
Additionally, pick 
a few of your fa- 
vorite labels and 
think critically 
about what would 
be done differently if under your 
control. Do certain styles fit 
poorly, for example, and have 
you heard similar complaints 
from others? 

Besides envisioning some- 
thing wearable and marketable, 
research the types of buyers or 
stores that might be interested in 


Hop Co 





Cramer 





pockets, as well. 
the exclusive are- | Abramowitz herself felt what 
na it once was. 


Schindler might have when she 

Rather than a | visited the concentration camps 

nepotistic regime, | in Poland. “I felt that I was bear- 

the industry now | ing witness to those who couldn't 

favors the innova- | come back,” she says. “We went, 
tive, and encour- | 


the first American trip to Poland 
ages new entrants to appeal to an 


sent to discuss the Holocaust, to 
ever-growing market of fashion- | collect artifacts for the museum.” 
forward individuals who crave 


With her came 18 others, in- 
fresh looks. 


cluding senators, ostensibly to vis- 
If a novel idea crops up, don’t | it the American Embassy in War- 
pass it off as an impossibility. 


saw. Abramowitz wanted them to 
After all, fashion is concerned 


feel the necessity of a Holocaust 
with the trendy, regardless of | remembrance, so she arranged 
creator. 


for a next-day tour of Auschwitz. 
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launched awareness campaigns 
against all genocide the world 
over, most recently focusing their 
efforts towards the roiling war 
in Darfur. Holocaust memorials 
surged, even in Baltimore. 

Abramowitz, though _ re- 
tired now, can’t shake her opti- 
mism. “If there is one thing I’ve 
learned from doing this work, 
it’s that Americans are very 
generous people who are will- 
ing to give their money to good 
causes. With the proper leader- 
ship, there is nothing America 
cannot fix.” 


uture 
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your Horoscope 





Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Depositing money in the bank is 
a great feeling — one you will not 
feel this week when your campus 
job starts paying you in hugs. 
Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

A side effect of your medication 
is chronic narcolepsy, a condition 
that may startle the ladies at your 
three-day weekend sex orgy. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Giant live fish thrown towards oth- 
ers’ heads may be a sign of respect 
in your culture, but your faculty 
advisor won't understand. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 
Cleveland is a great place to bring 
up a family. Keep this in mind this 
week when you find out that you 
have three illegitimate children. 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Steamer boats don’t exist anymore, 
silly. This is one of many facts that 
make your steamship captain out- 
fit so damn ridiculous. 

Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

In four days, you will discover 
great inner power. However, you 
will also discover that you are al- 
lergic to inner power and die. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct.22) 

The best thing about Spring Fair is 
the community participation. Keep 
up genial relations with visitors by 
not peeing on them when drunk. 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
President's Garden is a great place 
to visit for a romantic picnic — un- 
til Mrs. Brody finds you doing the 
nasty on a donor’s bench, that is. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
“Pond scum” is something you've 
heard in association with your 
breath for years. This week you will 
find out that it’s not a compliment. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Always wanted to take a road trip 
across America? You will get your 
chance this summer when the feds 
track you all the way to California. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Brings It On was supposed to be 
the sequel to Bring It On, but Hol- 
lywood nixed that idea. Somehow 
you'll find it this week on DC++. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Smiles are a sign of weakness. In 
the Motherland, we do not tolerate 
these pathetic displays of emotion. 
Time to beef up, you girly man. 


Wasted Ink 





by Nate Min 



















A branding iron?!! 






Whose house 






ecently, it was an- 

nounced that the 

Johns Hopkins Digi- 

tal Media Center was 

facing budget cuts, 
specifically to the repair and re- 
placement budget. These cuts 
would make it more difficult for 
the DMC to replace and repair 
equipment, possibly resulting in 
the need for a membership fee 
and/or drug trafficking. This has 
sent many people into a tizzy, 
claiming that this will result in 
fewer DMC users, which will re- 
sult in more budget cuts, which 
will result in even fewer users, 
and more budget cuts, slowly 
spiraling downward into a giant 
black hole of fiscal annihilation. 
This is, of course, just the best- 
case scenario. 

Luckily for everyone, I’ve 
come up with the perfect solution 
to this budget crisis. Sure, you 
could charge people a small rent- 
al fee, or you could charge every 
student a small annual member- 
ship fee, as suggested by certain 
left-wing socialist propaganda 
factories (i.e. the News-Letter). 
However, why bother with any of 
this? Here’s what we really need 
to do: bulldoze the DMC. And 
while we’re at it, bulldoze the rest 
of the Mattin Center too. 

Now, before you start whin- 
ing, you should know that there 
are many reasons to com- 


pletely obliterate the Mattin Cen- 


ter, blasting it into really tiny 
particles and then sending those 
particles on a rocket ship into 
the fiery core of the sun. First of 
all, let’s look at what we're doing 
here. We're destroying art. But 
can you really destroy art? Is art 
not merely the physical manifes- 
tation of an idea, a concept? You 
can demolish the Guggenheim, 
but will you really be “destroy- 
ing” the art? Some might say that 


is burning? 


MY cat! MY skateboard! 
MY house! 








Source of lunatic liberals must die! 


by “destroying” it, you would 
truly be setting it free. Kind of 
like when I set that orphanage on 
fire. 

Of course, this argument isn’t 
very convincing on its own. But 
for those of you who still care 
about art (and by that I mean 
stoners and hippies), let’s take 
a look at the harm the Digital 
Media Center is doing. Many 
of you think that this center is 
completely benevolent, existing 
solely to benefit the student body. 
However, this is exactly what the 
godless artists would have you 
believe, walking around with 
their snotty berets and their lib- 
eral-run media. In reality, the 
Digital Media Center is actually 
detrimental to the health of this 
university. 


Matt Diamond 
— One Fry Short 


Here’s an example: you're sit- 
ting in the library with your 
friends, studying for a big or- 
ganic chemistry test. You're mak- 
ing good progress, soaking up 
the material like a well-trained 
sponge. Then, out of nowhere, 
one of your fellow pre-meds has 
an idea. 

“Hey guys!” he says. “Let's 


make an irrelevant pretentious 


art film laced with subliminal 
messages advocating gay rights 
and legal abortions!” Suddenly, 
your once-studious companions 
are transformed into rhetoric- 
spouting left-wing extremists, 
running amok and destroying 
traditional family values. The 


next day, you take the exam and. 


get an F. And you vote for Nader. 
Here’s another scenario: You're 


y 


walking around on North Cal- 
vert at 2 a.m., minding your own 
business and whistling an old sea 
shanty. Suddenly, without warn- 
ing, a trashy bohemian “artiste” 
runs up behind you and hits 
you over the head with a Canon 
XL-1 Mini-DV camera, knock- 
ing you to the ground. He grabs 
your wallet and hovers over you, 
laughing. 

“Stop global warming!” he 
sneers, assaulting you with an 
incoherent babble of liberal non- 
sense before running off into the 
night. He’ll probably spend the 
money on alcohol, drugs or even 
worse, painting supplies. And do 
you know where he was able to 
obtain his devastating weapon of 
choice? 

That's right: the Digital Media 
Center. 

It should be clear by now the 
tremendous harm that the Digital 
Media Center is wreaking on our 
poor, innocent campus. Provid- 
ing college students with these 
artistic resources will only en- 
courage them to question author- 
ity, explore new avenues for self- 
expression and partake in other 
unproductive activities that will 
distract them from the real pur- 
pose of college: studying all day 
and crying yourself to sleep. Do 
you really want to watch as our 
student body goes from patriotic 
young soldiers of the republic to 
brash, loud-mouthed, tree-hug- 
ging activists? I didn’t think so. 
Don't let this happen to our cam- 
pus. We need to send a message 
to the administration, loud and 
clear: If Hopkins wants to sur- 


. vive, the DMC must die. Because 


this is not a place to discover 
yourself, This is a university. 


Matt Diamond totally hates sar- 
casm, seriously. He can be contacted 
at mdiamond@jhu.edu. 








JHU Public Health by Eric Chung 





So... what are you up to now? 
I'm going to play some Warcraft 
( to allay some of my anger...ahhg 
| hate crappy Movies... 


~~ Damn it! That movie was pathetic! 
Death by gaming? That's absurd! 


| dunno... could happen. ) 
Least it was entertaining... 

















Some time late at night... ee 
Your mom is calling... 

Fawk you. | gota 

quest to finish. 


Three hours later... 
Dude, wanna go dinner? ——— 


Fawk you. | gota 
quest to finish. 













oaverervensoeses 


= 


Fawk'you. | gota 
quést to finish. 


yy 


ae *grumble* 


sguimbies” 74 


~ *grumble* 








I’m No Cartoonist by Joseph Micali 


WHEN FACEGOOR TARGON 
ES USED I THE REAL WORLD 


WTF?!?! Why would you do 
that? How could you do that? 
She’s only twelve!!! 



















Dude, 
I “poked” 
your sister last night... 





Yearbook Confessions 
























Hey Dave, Spring 
Fair is this weekend. 
Remember our 

Spring Fair? 






Not really. The only 
thing I remember is 
opening a bottle of Jack 
Daniels and waking up 
three days later on the 
Lacrosse field with a 
tattoo on my chest that 
said, “Party Harty Farty.” 















Go! Go! Sudoku! 








Every 3x3 square must contain the 
numbres 1 through 9 without re- 
j peats. Every row and coumn must 
contain the numbers 1 through 9 
without repeats. 









Last week's solutions (empt 
y spaces 
right to left then top to bottom): 
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Brand New are no amateurs 


By LAUREN STRELEC 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Don’t be misled by their 
name: Brand New is anything 
but an amateur band. Composed 
of four guys out of Long Island, 
N.Y., this group has plenty of ex- 
perience rocking its U.S. and in- 
ternational fanbase. With influ- 
ences from greats like The Cars 
and The Smiths, Brand New has 
been stylistically compared to 
The Early November and Fall 
Out Boy. 

Not to be mistaken for just 
another band with pop-angst 
lyrics and catchy guitar licks, 
Brand New stands out as a band 
with staying power. Maturing 
in sound from their premiere 
album, 2001’s Your Favorite Weap- 
on, their 2003 release entitled 
Deja Entendu expanded Brand 
New’s presence and fan-base 
among the pop-punk scene and 
beyond. 

While a pop-punk “scene” at 
Hopkins is largely unapparent, 
Brand New’s range from acous- 
tic tunes and nostalgic lyrics 


(listen to “Soco Amaretto Lime”) 
to edgier punk rock makes their 
music widely accessible. 

“Their truthful, sometimes 
frighteningly honest lyrics 
are the perfect compliment to 
the music that just reaches out 
and grabs you,” fan and fresh- 
man Sarah Feinmark remarked. 
“They make the kind of music 
you just can’t turn off.” And 
turn off we won't ... 

On Saturday, April 22, Brand 
New will grace us with their 
presence during a live perfor- 
mance at the O’Connor Recre- 
ation Center. As the headlining 
band for Spring Fair 2006, Brand 
New’s appearance marks a mu- 
tual emergence. 

As students come out of Hut- 
hiding and flood the quads of 
the flowering Homewood Cam- 
pus, Brand New is coming out 
of a year-long hiatus. Having 
laid low for what is considered 
a very long time in the music 
industry, it is an exciting honor 
to have Brand New at Hopkins 
after such a long break. 

So just how did Hopkins score 
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This year's concert headliner is Brand New, a pop-punkish band with lots of talent. 


BEER REVIEW 





Lately I’ve been having a 
lot of conversations with other 
seniors about how excited | am 
for beer garden this weekend. 
“OK, so our Spring Fair is no- 
where near as good as spring 
carnivals at other colleges,” 
T'll say, “but at least we have 
a beer garden. It’s our senior 
year, and it’s time to get our 
rights, to soak up the sun, the 
beer and the ridiculous ennui 
that comes from defiling Bro- 
dy’s manicured lawn with our 
debauchery.” 

This year the beer garden 
will sell six beers: 


COORS LIGHT 

Let's be blunt. No self-re- 
specting beer drinker touches 
Coors, no matter how moun- 
tainous Golden, Colo., is or how 
appealing “the t wins” may 
look on TV. It tastes like watery 
piss (cold-brewed piss), and you 
could do so much better. 


YUENGLING 
' As a proud Pennsylvanian, 
| recommend Pottsville, Pa.’s 
own Yuengling, a brand that 
may have entered the radar of 
West Coasters and Midwest- 
erners only upon arriving at 
Hopkins. Yuengling is — and | 
say this without shame or hy- 
perbole, inviting challenge and 
uproar — the best beer value 
_ in the country. It is a middle- 
- tier amber lager with a fantastic 
taste (especially cold), not too 


_ heavy. Spend all your cheap- 


beer tickets on the Ying. 


ukee, 





so don't let yourself think it’s ex- 
otic or anything. It has a slightly 
more amber taste than the Ying 
and may help make for a more 
exotic afternoon. 


BLUE MOON 

I've been drinking a lot of Blue 
Moons tonight, as | write this. It's 
cheap, imitation Belgian wheat 
beer, far too commercially-pro- 
duced to be serious. Trough fare 
for piggish beer men. Drink it 
only because it's light, and the 
sun is cruel, and life is cruel, and 
we need a beer that tastes like 
lemons every now and again. 


SAM ADAMS : 

Don’t waste any of your ex- 
pensive tickets on this. It tastes 
like the salty musk excreted by 
the vociferous boars of Hell as 
they rub against one another in 
their fiendish wrestling matches. 
Some barnswaggling, satanic 
Bostonian holds a vat to these 
boars’ ribald rubbings, collects 
their insidious musk and pack- 
ages it as Sam Adams. Stay 
away. 


SAM ADAMS SUMMER ALE 
Sammy's Summer Ale, how- 
ever, is delicious. It's the kind 


‘of beer whose logo, taste and 


all-around sensibility make one 
think of AMERICA, the Ameri- 
ca personified by John Kerry, 
Earl Warren, Hart Crane, Hen- 
ry Adams, Sherwood Ander- 
son and Ted Kennedy. Drink it 
long, drink it hard, and drink it 
lots, and when you do, remem- 
ber everyone who died in the 


~ battles. 


— Robbie Whelan 





such a band? Like many good de- 
cisions, the answer lies in seren- 
dipity and pattern. 

Oscillating between hip-hop 
and rock bands, Spring Fair staff 
definitely considered its listen- 
ing consumers. After last year’s 
hip-hop performance by Talib 
Kweli, the Spring Fair crew was 
looking for something in the 
realm of rock. “Initially, we had 
a list of ten bands based on con- 
cert ideas,” Jeff Russell, an ex- 
ecutive co-chair for Spring Fair, 
explained. 

A lot of the decision depends 
on budget and band availability, 
and this list shortened quickly. 
Here is where serendipity came 
in. While in the process of book- 
ing Saves the Day, another pop- 
ular pop-punk band, there was a 
scheduling mishap on the band’s 
part having to do with recording 
an upcoming album. With the 
help of liason Adam Toby, Spring 
Fair organizers turned their at- 
tention elsewhere. Having pre- 
viously streamlined the initial 
band list, “Toby had the idea to 
pursue Brand New, because he 
was aware Jessie Lacey (vocal- 
ist, instrumentalist and lyricist) 
hadn’t toured in a while.” Given 
their already enthusiastic fan- 
base, Brand New was an ideal 
alternative — and by no means a 
lesser band. 

As testament to the anticipa- 
tion of Hopkins students and 
community, Brand New’s concert 
is sold out, and the 1,800-person 
capacity Rec Center will surely 
be packed. “We had people as far 
as Montreal interested in tickets,” 
Russell said. Hopkins students, 
locals and some not-so-local fans 
will be lucky to witness the re- 
turn of Brand New this weekend. 
For anyone who doesn’t yet have 
a ticket, if you're willing to drop 
fifty bones on eBay you might 
just make the scene this Saturday 
night at 7 p.m. Rock on. 
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Beer Garden is back with a malted vengeance 


By LIZA WEHRLY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Spring Fair’s Beer Garden is a 
time-tested tradition. This year’s 
garden, the Noth Hagel-Gregg- 
Haddick Beer Garden — it’s cus- 
tom to name the beer garden after 
last year’s beer chairs — follows 
many successful Beer Gardens 
of the past and will stay true to 
form with its mix of kegs, enter- 
tainment and food. 

The Garden will be open Fri- 
day from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. with a 
happy hour from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
On Saturday garden hours are 
12 p.m. to 6 p.m. and 12 p.m. to 5 
p-m. on Sunday. Taps close a half- 
hour before the garden closes. 

The Garden has been located 
on the grassy knoll in front of 
President Brody’s otherwise se- 
rene Hopkins residence since 
the early 80s. Before this, booths 
existed all over campus, but a 
change in the drinking age meant 
that access to alcohol needed to 
be limited to one location. 

A usually quiet location on 
a busy campus, the garden is 
transformed during Spring Fair 
into the weekend’s social center 
for the typical college student 
that never wanders too far from 
the nearest keg. With kegs lin- 
ing the garden’s fishpond, a food 
tent filled with your typical fair 
food and a stage set up for live 
music, the Beer Garden offers all 
a college student needs — and 
more! — 

The Beer Garden draws a mix 
of folk. “The crowd is mostly 
students, but there’s also a 
pretty good mix of faculty and 
staff on Friday, and some com- 
munity members find their way 
into the garden,” Senior Beer 
Garden co-Chair Bryan Kamin- 
ski said. 

Standard with University 
policy and Maryland state law, 
anyone wishing to enter the Beer 
Garden must be able to offer ID 
that says he or she is 21. This 
year, entrances and exits will be 
guarded by Allied Barton secu- 
rity personnel who aren't afraid 
to give your ID a thorough once- 
over. Those admitted will be 
given bracelets. 

Besides being a haven for ine- 


briated fun, the Beer Garden also 
serves as a fundraiser for student 
organizations. Booths are $400, 
and beer sales are used to pay off 
booth costs and supplies. 

Groups hoping to turn a profit 
are asked to apply for a spot in 
the beer garden. The Spring Fair 
usually accepts around 10 stu- 
dent groups to set up shop in 
the garden, offering up beer to 
the Hopkins community. This 
year student groups include Car- 
ribean Culture Society, the GRO, 
Club Soccer, Club Ice Hockey, 
APTT, Sammy, the Department 
of Chemical and Biomolecular 
Engineering, Hopkins Taekwon- 
do, ACLU and Tutorial. 

Groups order two kegs each, 
one to be sold for $2.00 a. cup 
and another for $1.50. With the 
right ratio of beers sold to beers 
downed by the organization it- 
self, a group has the potential to 
generate a substantial profit. 

The beers offered vary from 
year to year. This year, $1.50 beers 
include Coors Light, Yuengling 
and Killian’s, and $2.00 beers in- 
clude Blue Moon, Sam Adams and 
Sam Adams Summer Ale. A new 
addition to the garden this year 
is Twisted Tea. Two food vendors 
will offer up the traditional fair 





foods and non-alcoholic tropical 
smoothies. “By offering Twisted 
Tea this year and more food, we 
are trying to bring in more peo- 
ple that might not necessarily 
like beer,” Kaminski said. 

What goes better with a good 
beer and food than live music? 
This year on the Beer Garden 
stage, acts will include Battle 
of the Bands winners The Sour 


Mash Bandits on Friday from 5-6 


p-m. and a local 
band, The Big 
Hurt from 6-7 
p-m.. On Satur- 
day and Sunday 
98 Rock will be 
bringing in live 
music, includ- 
ing four local 
bands, each 
day. 

Beyond beer, 
entertainment 
and food, the 
appeal of the 
Beer Garden 
has to do with 
its laid-back at- 


mosphere. 
Senior Co- 
chair of the Beer 


Garden Hilary 
Christian said, 





A student enjoys the laid-back atmosphere of th 


RO ae ee FILE PHOTO! 
Students at the Beer Garden enjoy a little dip in the President's Pond, an annual dare, ten years ago during Spring Fair 1996, 


" 
“The Beer Garden is awesome. 
For Hopkins students, it’s vety 
social. The atmosphere is laid- - 
back and relaxed.” i] 
Kaminski said, “It’s a great ! 
time for students to kick back 
and relax right before finals when ‘ 
students are usually busy with : 
studying and classes ending. ‘It } 
also allows students to drink gn i 
campus, which is always attrat- 
tive to students.” i 
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VENDORS 





FOOD 


*A&B Soft Serve Ice Cream 
_ Akbar Restaurant 
= Chesapeake 
b- Foods 
- Chesapeake Foods 
©Chinese Special 
Coco Bongos 
--Constantine’s Greek Kitchen 
repe Deli 
-De's Catering 
ast Fresh 
“Food Fest 
--Four Seasons Concession 
Pal ranny’s Fudge Kitchen 
B-Hoffmans PA Dutch Funnel 
Cakes 
India Tandoor 
> London Court Beverage Co. 
s acBrand Foods, Inc 
- Marion Kitchen’s On Wheels 
= MozzArepas Express 
--Mr. Creations-The Salad Hut 
© Olde Country Kettle Korn 
Original Sin Chocolates 
--Ostrowski’s Famous Polish 
Sausage 
“Pasadena Joes 
» Sherri’s Fun Foods 
> Simply Chefs 
» Thai Thai 
» Thai Town 
The Apple Cart 


1 | ARTS & CRAFTS 


| Sieg Ente is LLC 
Advance 
a | »Airbrush Unlimited Group 
} Alchemy E ssences 
Peale 
ag 
|. DE a Beer Cowboy 
f- Bello Vetro da ie 


Diversified 


Gnarly Artly 

Grace Pearl Creative Enterpris- 
es 

Green Angels Landscaping, 
LLC. 

G's Glory Handbags 
Handwriting Analysis 

IOM Woodworking, Inc 

It's Art, Hon! 

Jawara African Art 

JHU Arts and Crafts 

Just Yours 

Karen Trimble- Oil Paints 
Livne Fine Art Studio 
Lunachic 

Malka Ronen Creations 
Melissa McMacken Designs 
Molebaby Buttons 

Mustaph Awelening Proalcts 
Mythos Clothing & Textiles 
Native Crafts 

Natty BohGear 

Natures Legacy 

New Age Clothing Handicrafts 
Nica-Art 

Obsidiana 

Oceans Away 

O'Crabby Creations 

Old World 

Pleasant Memories 

Preppy Style 

Red Phoenix Designs 

S. Taylor Collection LLC 
Scarf King 

Silver & Gold Jewelers 
Silver Rabbit Studio 
Silverbird 

Solar Et Sunglasses 

Spirit Soap & Bath 

Studio Gruss 

Sunshine Handicrafts 
Sweet Art 

Tanman 

The Baltimore Sun 

The Family Gem 

The Silver Mountain 
Threads of Peace, Inc. 
Tinsman Potworks 

Todd Kale Art LLC 
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It didn't take long for Spring Fair to really take off with students. A wide spectrum of revelers come out each year to enjoy the sights, the sounds and the good eats. 


2(06 marks Spring Fair’s 35th birthday 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


While Hopkins students are 
perhaps the most enthusiastic 
about Spring Fair, the entire 
community is gearing up for an 
event that started in 1971 — a 
35-year history that many Hop- 
kins students don’t know much 
about. 

The first Spring Fair occurred 
in 1971 as a place for students to 
“relax and enjoy themselves for 
according to Katie 
Young, this year’s executive co- 
chair of Spring Fair. 

But Hopkins students aren't 
the only ones invited to this ma- 
jor event. 

“From the beginning, it was 
meant to be something for all 
the people to come out and enjoy 
— not just students, but the com- 
munity,” she said. 

“The first year they had it was 
1971, and it’s grown to be more 
and more popular,” she added. 
“We usually get 20,000 people 
over the three days and we still 
have the same objective they 
had in 1971: to have an event 
for students and community 
members to come out and enjoy 
themselves and just have a good 
time.” 

Throughout its 35-year his- 
tory, “Spring Fair has blossomed 
to be the largest student-run fair 
in the country,” according to the 


.organization’s Web site. 


Called “3400 On Stage” in its 
debut year, the Hopkins Student 
Council decided to make Spring 
Fair an annual event. 

Each Fair since 1972 has also 
had a theme, starting with “A 
Contemporary Festival” in 
1972, Wild West in 1979, Space 
Odyssey in 1983 and Circus in 
1990. This year’s Fair is themed 
“Spring Fair 2006: Back with a 
Vengeance.” 

And while the Fair has, for 
the most part, improved over the 
intervening years, Young admits 
recent restrictions have changed 
things. 

“I know that the rules on cam- 
pus used to bea lot more lax than 
they are now,” she said. “I know 
from past years they used to have 


the beer garden, and they’d have _ 


kegs on the Beach and stuff like 
that. It’d be one huge party. But 
now it’s a lot more formal because 
we have a lot more rules that we 
have to abide by.” 

Jane Rhyner, Spring Fair’s 
adviser who has been involved 
with the Fair since 1986, dis- 
cussed why the University opted 
for beer gardens. 

{In the] late 70s, early 80s, 
they moved to the beer gardens 
instead of having the beer flow- 
ing throughout the University 
grounds,” she said. “I’m sure that 
was due in part to the drinking 
age. I believe they did have some 
people trying to camp out on the 
Hopkins property years ago with 


motorcycles, so I believe that’s 


when they decided to rein it ina 
little more and have a beer gar- 
den.” 

Despite these limitations, 
Spring Fair is still much the 
same. 

“Overall, it’s the same idea,” 
she said. “We've always had food 
vendors, arts and crafts, rides ... 
entertainment. The night- 


“We've also decided to have a 
barbeque for the Spring Fair 
alumni.” 

“Tt will be a nice bonding event 
for us. ... I feel that just because 
people graduate, they shouldn't 
be cut off from this great celebra- 
tion we have.” 


Through the barbeque, she 


how we can change to improve 
on it, and overall just how it 
feels.” 

So far, about 20 alumni have 
confirmed their intention to at- 
tend. 

“It shows how much it meant 
to them, that they would travel 
as far as they are,” she said. 





time concert has become a 
bigger focus only because 
weve been able to allot 
more money for it. It’s al- 
ways been something fun. 
I think in 1992 they had 
the Village People come, 
which back then was 
great, and now we're try- 
ing to keep up with invit- 
ing fun bands each year 
from a different genre so 
in the course of people’s 
four years at Hopkins they 
might get to see something 
that they really enjoy lis- 
tening to.” 

She added: “In all the 
core ways we've stayed 
the same, and we try to 
have something to appeal 
to [everyone].” 

Still, some changes are 
planned, including trying 
to bring in more arts and 
crafts vendors. 

“In the past couple of 
years we've gotten it up to 
about 90, so we’re work- 
ing our way up to make 
it a large-scale event,” she 
said. 

And don’t think for 
a second that the Spring 
Fair planners are going to 
let the 35th anniversary of 
this venerated experience pass 
by without recognition. 

“This year is the 35th annual 
Spring Fair, and in honor of that 
we've tried to do things hold- 
ing true to the core values ... to 
have things that everyone could 
come out and enjoy,” Young said. 





plans on reconnecting people to 
Hopkins and to an event they 
played a vital role in maintaining 
over the past 35 years. She also 
wants their input on improving 
future Spring Fairs. 

She wants them to “see it now, 
to remark on what's gotten better, 
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Attractions like carnival rides bring in not just Hopkins students but many locals as well. 


“They literally live all over the 
country. But at the same time, 
I know my executive co-chair 
and 2 pe [sic] feel the same 
Way ... we're going to want 
to come back just to be a part 
of Spring Fair and see how it 
evolves.” 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


FAIR HOURS 
Friday 12 p.m.-/ p.m. 
Sat/Sun 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Friday 2 p.m.-7 p.m. 
Saturday 12 p.m.- 6 p.m. 
Sunday 12 p.m.-5 p.m. 


KIDS 


Saturday 

Jerry Brown the Monkey Man 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Ray Owen, Musical Performer — 
3 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Sunday 

Bill Spink the Magician 

12 p.m.-3 p.m. 


DAYTIME 
Se ABN 
— Saturd i Het Oy due bd 


GILMAN STAGE 

12 p.m. Vocal Chords 
‘12:30 p.m. Sirens 

1p.m._ All-Nighters 

1:30 p.m. Surgical she Break- 
dance Group 


2:30 p.m. Midiny \ 
rmy 


- 3:30 p.m. Eight 


4:30 p.m. AB & TGF 

5:30 p.m. Sour Mash Bandits 
BeacH StaGE 

12 p.m. Scrimshaw — 

1:30 p.m. Smooth Kentucky 
: .m. Eva Castillo 

ae m. Righteous Soul — 

aun 


ra Ree 
i .m. Slam 
0 are m. Faster Fest Harder 


130 pm. Super Th Three 
. ras vances é 


— 3:30 p.m. Talk Radio 


4:30 p.m. Scott Wham 
Beach Stage 


—12.p.m. The Sikes » 


1:30 p.m. Boogie Hustlers 
3 p.m. The John Ginty Band 
4:30 p.m. The NightHawks 


NCAA 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Thursday 
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Wilson’s genius remains alive in Radio Golf 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Some writers have the fortune 
— or misfortune, depending on 
how you look at it — of long out- 
living their greatest work. But 
such would not be the destiny of 
August Wilson, the award-win- 
ning black playwright who unex- 
pectedly succumbed to liver can- 
cer last October at the age of 60. 
Though on one account, fate was 
kind. Only a few months before 
he passed away, Wilson had put 
the finishing touches on the last 
chapter in his 10-play Pittsburgh 
Cycle of 20th century African 
American life, Radio Golf. 

Now, we are no longer in the 
smooth jazz and family pride 
world of Wilson’s earlier entries. 
The year is 1997, and urban re- 
newal and city hall politics are 
the program of the day in the 
Pittsburgh Hill District that has 
long proven the playwright’s 
most fecund locale. Currently in- 
carnated at Baltimore’s own Cen- 
ter Stage, which has played host 
to seven of Wilson’s previous 
Decade dramas, director Kenny 
Leon’s take on Radio Golf is a fool- 
proof crowd-pleaser. Yet there is 
a frustrating side to such an ap- 
pealing work — not that Wilson’s 
creative energies had begun to 
flag, but that as a writer of near- 
poetic talent, his promising ex- 
ploration of the surely non-poetic 
world of modern day business 
was cut disappointingly short. 

If anyone would be capable of 
breathing life into discussions of 
redevelopment contracts and gov- 
ernor’s office interviews, it would 
surely be Wilson, and here, he 
comes pretty close. With only five 
characters, Radio Golf condenses 
the entire black experience of 
the 1990s into a single lucid in- 
cident. On David Gallo’s beauti- 
fully beat-up set, we step into 
the real estate office of Harmond 
Wilks (Rocky Carroll), a young 

Cornell-educated entrepreneur 
seeking the Democratic nomina- 
tion to become Pittsburgh’s next 
mayor. And what better way to 
pick up some votes than by reno- 
vating the city’s ramshackle Hill 
neighborhood? Along with his 
old friend and business partner 
Roosevelt Hicks (James A. Wil- 
liams), Wilks decides to build a 
high-quality apartment block, 
complete with its own Starbucks, 
Whole Foods and Barnes and No- 
ble. They aren’t just “bringing the 
Hill back;” they’re turning it into 





Spring concert reveals depth in campus jazz 


By ASHLEY WIETSMA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Jazz is a genre of music that 
is easy to recognize but diffi- 
cult to define. Elements, such as 
its looser sound attributed to its 
swing-like feel and the incorpo- 
ration of blue notes, set it apart 
from classical music. The true 
beauty of jazz is the ability of the 
artist to improvise. Much of the 
musical composition is a result of 
the musicians playing off one an- 
other moving through the music 
together. Jazz music also has the 
ability to incorporate other music 
genres in its composition. Many 
times it can integrate rock, swing 
and Latin beats. 

The best place to discover jazz 
here on campus is the Jazz Band 
and Ensemble. The two groups 
are part of the Johns Hopkins 
University Bands, which also 
includes the Wind Ensemble, 
Pep Band, Flute Choir and oth- 
er smaller, independently con- 
structed groups. The JHU Bands 
are entirely student-run. The 
bands include mainly under- 
graduates with some graduate 
students. Both the Jazz Band and 
Ensemble perform traditional 
and modern big band pieces. 
The Ensemble is composed of 
the older, more experienced stu- 
dents. Every year the Ensemble 
travels to Villanova to compete 
in the prestigious Villanova Jazz 
Festival. 

Both groups are directed 

Matt Belzer, who jokes that 
though his official title is Director 
of Homewood Jazz Ensembles, 
he just “shows up and rehears- 
es.” This, however, couldn't be 
farther from the truth. Belzer has 
been working at Hopkins since 
2000 not only orchestrating the 
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James A. Williams and Rocky Carroll star as Pittsburgh businessmen in August Wilson's Radio Golf, Center Stage’s new production. 


a yuppie paradise. 

Which is fine, until Elder Jo- 
seph Barlow (Anthony Chisholm) 
wanders into the office. Despite his 
raspy tone and slightly deranged 
anecdotes, the old man claims to 
own one of the houses that Har- 
mond and Roosevelt have slated 
for demolition, though he owes 
several thousand dollars in back 
taxes and all the paperwork is sup- 
posedly hidden away somewhere 
“downtown.” However, personal, 
not financial, meaning is what 
stirs Harmond’s conflicted feel- 
ings over Barlow’s former home. 
Can he really destroy a symbol of 
his childhood community, even 
for personal advancement? 

Essentially, this morality play 
conflict drives along Radio Golf. 
Harmond, regardless of his ambi- 
tions, remains a model of nobility, 
pursuing even blank self-interest 
with a wise, friendly,,but rather 
uninteresting aspect. The same 
can be said for the candidate’s wife 
Mame (Denise Burke), a smart but 
straightforward politician in her 
own right. Roosevelt, in contrast, 
would probably dynamite Bar- 
low’s old house for spare change 
and even slides his way into host- 
ing a broadcast golf instruction 
program, from which the play 
takes its title. But the opportunist 


The student-run Jazz Band is made up of graduate and undergraduate students. 


‘groups, but also arranging and 


writing pieces for their perfor- 
mances. At Peabody Preparatory, 
he serves as the Chair of the Jazz 
Department teaching private les- 
sons on the saxophone, clarinet, 
jazz theory and jazz arrange- 
ment. He is also a member of the 
UMBC faculty teaching music 
theory, improvisation, and vari- 
ous jazz courses. After receiving 
bachelor’s and masters of music 
degrees from Eastman School of 
Music, a division of University of 
Rochester, he worked with jazz 
legends such as Fred Sturm, Bill 





meets his match in neighborhood 
handyman Sterling Johnson (John 
Earl Jelks), a grinning, conniving 
ex-con who proves unusually loy- 
al to his hometown. 

Partially because of such po- 
tent characters, and partially be- 
cause of his artful adaptation of 
an authentic black vernacular, 
critics have a tendency to com- 
pare Wilson to Shakespeare. The 
parallel, however, goes farther 
than this. In each playwright, we 
find a wealth of offbeat cultural 
allusions and a corrosive, high- 
energy dialogue that establishes 
not just the inherent smartness of 
their characters, but the intellec- 
tual faculties of both writers. Wil- 
son, though, came to the world of 
power politics too late. Progres- 
sive young men like Wilks and 
Hicks do not fall among the black 
stereotypes that soirritated James 
Baldwin, but they are of a charac- 
ter that Wilson has not mastered 
and speak a language of golf out- 
ings and media mergers that he 
has not been able to translate into | 
full-fledged art. 

Though it holds its own well 
enough against some excellent 
African American drama, Raisin 
in the Sun included, Radio Golf is 
generally regarded as the weak 
link of the Cycle. But watching | 
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Dobbins and Ramon Ricker. His 
students here at JHU praise him 
for his dedication and energetic 





attitude. Sophomore Vivek Mur- 
thy says that Belzer is “funny, 
engaging, and keeps us on track. 
.. He helps us out in whichever 
way he can.” 

This past week, the Jazz Band 
and Ensemble performed their 
annual spring concert in the 
filled-to-capacity SDS Room of 
the Jones Building in the Mattin 
Center. The Jazz Band, directed 
by sophomore Blair Johnson, in 
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Center Stage’s take on it, you 


could never tell the difference. | 
Not every play pulls a standing | 
ovation five seconds after the fi- | 


nal lights go down, or leaves you 


reflecting on the casualties of so- | 
cial progress and laughing your- | 


self senseless at the same time. 


Radio Golf is not August Wilson’s | 


requiem — it is too imperfect 


and, thankfully, too spirited to | 


stand as his grand farewell. Rath- 
er, we look one last time at the 
deferred dreams of the genera- 
tions that Wilson seized securely 
and glance into the soul of a new 
man who was just barely outside 
Wilson’s grasp. 

Radio Golf will be playing at Cen- 
ter Stage through April 30. For more 
information, call (410)-332-0033 or 


visit http://www.centerstage.org. 





COURTESY OF CENTER STAGE | 
| and so forth that don’t translate 


~ Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


Euripides’ Cyclops staged 
by Hopkins classicists 


| By PATRICK MEANEY 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The JHU Classical Club cer- 
tainly had authenticity in mind 
when they staged a production of 
Euripides’ Cyclops last Saturday 
in the Mattin Center Courtyard. 
The play, attributed to Euripides, 
is the only intact satyr play that 
has survived to this day. These 
plays get their name from their 
chorus of satyrs. Vase paintings 
| and statues show performances 
of these plays, and here is: where 
the authenticity might ruffle 
a few feathers. Among other 
things, a satyr is characterized 
by flowering garlands, raucous 
dancing, bacchanalian alcohol- 
ism and enormous phallic props. 
In other words, not a family-ori- 
ented sort of outing. 

Senior classics major Leigh 
Lieberman translated the play 
with her Greek class last year, 





| and added some modern touch- 


| es to maintain the integral aban- 


don of the play — expletives 


directly. The performance was 
partially a reading, but it tied 
well into the theme of intoxica- 
tion (who can remember their 
lines with a liter of wine in their 
belly?) 

The play is set within the 
framework of Homer’s Odyssey. 
Greek audiences, much like the 
literate university students of to- 
day, would be familiar with the 
plot of the epic and appreciate 
the departures and embellish- 
ments therein, a tradition that 
continues today through works 
like O Brother, Where Art Thou? 
Odysseus comes to Polyphe- 
mus’ island from Troy and finds 
a dysfunctional family of satyrs 
enslaved by the Cyclops. Far 
from emphasizing the peril and 





tragedy that befalls the hero and 
his men, the play moves along 
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swiftly through the main action, 
garnering laughs with clever 
wordplay and ridicule. 

Elwood Wiggins, known about 
campus as a well-to-do German 
instructor, takes on the role of 
Silenus, the old satyr patriarch 
and slave of Polyphemus. Wig- 
gins easily surpasses his fellow 
satyrs when it comes to outright 
depravity, but we forgive him his 
faults later when the drunken 
Polyphemus (played by sopho- 
more Lisa Carey) drags him into 
some farther corner of the cave, 
calling him his Ganymede. The 
yelps which echo from offstage 
leave little to the imagination. 
Nor do we have much to ponder 
when the limping, bow-legged 
Silenus comes back onstage from 
his rough treatment clutching at 
his hindquarters. 

At one point of the play, as 
Odysseus plots to burn out his 
captor’s eyeball with a burning 
spit, it began to rain, in spite of 
the clear skies. For those in an 
antique mood it seemed as if the 
gods themselves desired more 
debauchery. Or maybe they 
wished to keep the crowd cool. 
In any case, the rain was gone 
as soon as it had come (and as 
soon as more phalluses began 
flapping), but it would not be the 
first instance of the environment 
playing into the performance. 
Using the surrounding archi- 
tecture of the Mattin Courtyard 
was a good move, as it engaged 
the audience’s perception of dis- 
tance and height in ways that 
most stages do not. As Odysseus 
triumphantly shouts back at the 
blind Cyclops his true name, his 
voice is a true shout, defiant and 
safely away from his captor, and 
the audience. 

However, the audience was 
often sharply reminded that the 
performance was in a_ public 
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“Best Week Ever” delivers TV-era standup 


Challenging their on-air format, VII's comics bring their act to Baltimore with mixed success 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


People often watch VH1’s pop 
culture panel shows like “I Love 
the ‘90s’ completely unaware 
that the seemingly no-name ce- 
lebrities spouting one-liners are 
in fact some of the most talented 
names in alternative and under- 
ground comedy. So that’s why 
I was excited to hear that “Best 


| Week Ever Live” was coming to 


Hopkins. Anyone familiar with 
the comics outside the show 
knows that they’re constrained 
by the format and unable to show 
off their talent. The live show, I 
hoped, would be the perfect ave- 
nue for them to cast off the shack- 
les of having to pander to a cable 
TV audience and put on the show 
that they want to put on. 

And they didn’t disappoint. 
Well, sort of. 

The show, hosted by Pete 
Holmes and featuring Aziz An- 
sari, Judah Friedlander and Mike 
Brit, was divided into two parts. 
The first was the four perform- 
ing stand-up comedy at their 
uncensored best. All four were 
well received by the audience of 
several hundred from just doing 
what comics do: engaging and 
building a relationship with their 
audience, speaking honestly and 
personally and simply telling 
their jokes the way they want to 
tell them. The second part took 
on the BWE format, arguably 
what the crowd came to see. But 
just as being forced to discuss 
random pop culture tidbits neu- 
ters the comics on TY, it did the 
same onstage. 

Holmes, who in addition to 
stand-up writes for http://www. 
collegehumor.com and designs 
Busted Tees and assorted com- 
ics, started the show strong and 
probably got the biggest laughs 
of the night. He managed to 
weave jokes about Hopkins and 
Baltimore into his routine with- 
out making his set seem tailored 
to a college performance. He was 
excellent with reacting to the au- 
dience, choosing a few particu- 
larly emotive people to be targets 
throughout the night. As the host 


and first comic onstage, he did 
his job and won over the audi- 
ence, setting up the remainder of 
the show. 

Next up was Ansari, the comic 
with the highest ceiling on the 
panel. He’s worked extensively 
with the Upright Citizens Bri- 
gade Theatre, which New York 
Magazine calls “the CBGB of 
alternative comedy” while laud- 
ing Ansari as one of the “10 Fun- 
niest People You Never Heard 
Of,” he won the Jury Award for 
“Best Standup” at the 2006 HBO 
U.S. Comedy Arts Festival in 
Aspen and he’s Rolling Stone’s 
“Hot Standup” of 2006. He of- 
fered sharp, edgy comedy, and 
Hopkins is lucky to have seen 
him while he’s still touring col- 
leges. Soon enough, he'll have a 
TV show of his own. 

Judah Friedlander, looking 
goofy wearing thick black-rimmed 
glasses and hiding a mane of shag- 
gy hair under a mesh hat that read 
“World Champion,” did more 


character-based comedy. He’s best 
known for his role as the pharma- 
cy clerk in “Meet the Parents” and 
as the guy giving out hugs in the 
Dave Matthews Band video for 
“Everyday.” His gimmick of being 
the world champion of everything 
and constantly one-upping any 
would-be contenders was funny at 
first, but it wore thin as he failed to 
move on and develop his set fur- 
ther. He got laughs, so it’s hard to 
call his set a low point of the first 
half, but he lacked the sincerity of 
the other comics. 

Closing the standup portion 
of the show was Mike Brit, who 
has appeared on The Late Show 
with David Letterman. Brit got 
big laughs offering up the most 
X-rated material of the evening. 
Most memorable was his image 
of a buxom girl running and hit- 
ting herself in the face with her 
own, err, appendages. 

But then the show took a dive. 
Just like in the show, the comics 
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Vill comic” 


showcase 


loses steam 
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were cramped after being shoved | | 


in the pop culture box. And the 
pertormers knew it, too. As soon as 
the trademark Best Week Ever video 


clips came on, the comics seemed | 


resentful of their VH1-mandated 
commentary, and the comedy 
seemed forcedfromthenon. ~ 

When they asked for the au- 
dience- to suggest pop culture 
topics for them to riff on, a tepid 
response noticeably slowed the 
show’s pace and stuck a knife in 
the energy. Never again did they 
draw laughs comparable to their 


standup, a sad indictment of the | 


format that brought them on their 
college tour. It was clear that, left 
to their own devices, the comics 
could make a much better show. 
At the end it even digressed 
into awkwardness. The per- 


thought they were having their 
own “Best Week Ever” and 
brought them onstage to de- 
scribe their week so that. the 
audience could vote on the win- 
ner. But even with a full stage 
of people, no one had much to 
say, ending the show with a 
lukewarm bit and halfhearted 
voting. The comics obviously 
didn’t like this part either, as 
they lacked the vibrancy they 
had only a half hour before. 

But “Best Week Ever Live” 
was certainly a success, enter- 
taining hundreds of Hopkins 
students on a Thursday night, 
which is no easy task. Perhaps it 
was the BWE name that brought 
people to Shriver, but it was 
the talented performers rising 
above a tired format that kept 
them there — and kept them 
laughing. 
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The Hopkins Jazz Ensemble showed their talents by playing songs like Don Ellis’ “Good Feelin” and Bill Potts’ “Big Swing Face.” 
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cluded 13 musicians. The band 
opened with a traditional jazz 
piece, “Milestones” by Miles Da- 
vis, one of the most influential 


| artists in the jazz genre. The piece 


is up-tempo with a light feel and 
a walking bass line. It specifical- 
ly showcases the two trumpets; 
graduate student Peter McPhee 
had an opening solo on the trum- 
pet and later sophomore Kevin 
Dieter performed a solo on tenor 
saxophone. Their second piece, “In 
a Silent Way” by Joe Zawinul, was 
a combination of rock beats and 
jazz. The drums and bass lead the 
movement of the song from a gen- 
tle, gracefully flowing beat into 
a more up-tempo sound. Sopho- 
more Vivek Murthy was featured 
on alto saxophone and freshman 
Vivek Viswanathan was featured 
on trumpet. “Las Vegas Tango” 
from Gil Evan’s album Individual- 


ism of Gil Evans smoothly mixes 
Latin sounds with jazz featuring 
a flute solo by junior Lindsy Pe- 
terson. The strong bass melody, 
played by junior Christian Recca, 
brought a slow and heavy tango 
sound. “Bright Mississippi” by 
Thelonious Monk was an up- 
tempo swing song with another 
walking bass line. The highlight 
of their performance was their 
final piece, “Hora Decubitas” by 
Charles Mingus. Belzer and the 
band transcribed the song from 
scratch by listening to the cassette. 
It illustrated the impressive talent 
of both the conductor and the mu- 
sicians. Belzer announced that the 
song sounds different every time, 
indicating the importance of im- 
provisation in the piece. 

After the Jazz Band, graduate 
student Tom Wright and junior 
Jon Kraft performed a duet on 
the saxophone and piano. They 


Canadian Wolf Parade marches into town 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Globalization affects every- 
one, even the music industry. It 
is becoming easier and easier to 
discover under-the-radar bands 
in different area codes, states 
and countries because it’s al- 
most a given that they will have 
a Myspace profile, which guar- 
antees a large community that 
will be exposed in some form or 
another to their music. There’s 
no denying that some of the best 
music right now is coming out 
of Canada. American musicians 
need to step it up if they want to 
remain as top contenders on the 
world stage of influential music, 
at least in the indie rock scene. In- 
deed, the hipster elite are name- 
dropping foreign bands like an- 
chors. Even Canada is becoming 
old news, which is good for the 
Bhutanese band, Drukpa Order. 


But onto more pressing mat- 


ters, such as the excellence of 
Wolf Parade. Just another Que- 
becois band (hailing from Mon- 
treal, to be exact) dripping down 
from our friends up north. Even 
though Canada is grabbing all 
the credit these days it’s good to 
know that Baltimore still upholds 
its reputation across the globe. 
“We're not from around here,” 
keyboardist Spencer Krug said, 
“but we were told we'd probably 
get shot tonight.” Yeah, that’s 
about accurate. And in the spirit 
of perpetuating stereotypes, it 
must be noted that Wolf Parade 
fits every one. As true Canadians, 
they say “eh” and “aboot’ and 
are the palest people you Il find 
outside the MSE Library. And as 
indie-synth musicians, they are 
just as sloppy as you would want 
them. I apologize for any insensi- 
tive comments that I might make, 
but I just do not understand the 
long-stringy-hair and _patchy- 
beard phenomenon that seems 
to be sweeping the scene. I get it 
that they’re touring and they're 
busy and they don’t always get to 
shave, whatever — but if things 
keep going the way they are sight 


and sound won't be the only 


senses that get battered at a con- 
cert. Take a shower boys! ; 
Sloppy appearances dont 
seem to bother Wolf Parade, or, 
for that matter, affect their play- 
ing. The quintet is sort of like a 
3u er group of Sub Pop bands 


With members from both Modest 


Mouse and Hot Hot Heat. Wolf 
Parade, made up of clean-cut 
and clear-voiced Spencer Krug 
(vocals, haunting keyboard), es- 
pecially gruffy Dan Boeckner 
(growling vocals, guitar), Arlen 
Thompson (drums), Hadji Bakara 
(sound manipulation, A.K.A. dis- 
turbingly sweaty guy hunching 
over a sound board) and Dante 
DeCaro (guitar, percussion, 
wind chime), have only have one 
album under their belts, 2005's 
acclaimed Apologies to the Queen 
Mary, put out by the legendary 








Sloppy appearances 
don’t seem to bother 
Wolf Parade or, for 
that matter, affect 
their playing. 





Sub Pop Records label. 

Sub Pop, a Seattle based record 
label, has long been home to some 
heavy hitting names like Bright 
Eyes, Hot Hot Heat, The Postal 
Service, The Screaming Trees, 
Sonic Youth, Sunny Day Real Es- 
tate and a little band called Nir- 
vana. Sub Pop has been respon- 
sible for raising (read: killing) 
underground music for over 25 
years. But enough politics. Does 
a band like Wolf Parade deserve 
a place among 
such greats at 


Sub Pop? 
After Satur- 
day’s perfor- 


mance at the Ot- 
tobar, all signs 
point to yes. 
First some credit 
must be given 
to the opening 
band, Holy F***. 
Hailing from 
Toronto (yes, it 
was a Canadian 
invasion) these 
five electro-pop 
obsessed musi- 
cians had every- 
one at the Ot 
tobar dancing. 
Yes, you heard 
me, dancing, It 
was wild. Their 
music is fresh 
and unfettered. 


They produce 
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Dante DeCaro batters his wind chimes with a drumstick. 


the electronic sound without the 
use of electronic toys: no laptops, 
no nothing. They sound like the 
Poly phonic Spree, sans lyrics and 
creepy cult garb, and the Flaming 
Lips. Despite their tacky name, 
Holy F*** are a lot of fun. 

Then Wolf Parade took the 
stage and killed. They play pow- 
erful songs with climactic yet pre- 
dictable choruses that shook the 
crowd. Their piano-based melo- 
dies at points even overpowered 
the drums. Lyrics like “I’m only a 
Christian on Sundays” somehow 
knew how to hit home. 

The stand-out performance of 
the evening was “This Heart’s on 
Fire,” a true dance number that 
forced me to compare this band 
to the Arcade Fire, (even though 
I tried not to) and had everyone 
moving. Throughout the entire 
performance, DeCaro beat the 
life out of a set of wind chimes 
attached to a microphone, and it 
was during “This Heart’s on Fire” 
that one of the chimes fell off and 
the mic stand dropped into the 
crowd. It was a fun show. I can’t 
say much else. 

Maybe it’s the water up in 
Canada, or maybe our neighbors 
to the north were just late bloom- 
ers. But just like there was always 
that lanky kid in high school who 
would come back from summer 
break six inches taller and with a 
deeper voice, so too have the Ca- 
nadian bands emerged from their 
awkward-growing phase. 
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Hopkins Ensemble adapts jazz classics 


formers sought volunteers who | 


played an original piece, “Beach 
Party at the Abyss,” composed by 
Wright. The piece was calming 
and light with a catch melody. 

The Jazz Ensemble came out 
with a bang playing “Big Swing 
Face” by Bill Potts. The 23 mu- 
sicians produced a deafening 
sound in this heavy swing song 
with a blues pattern. Junior James 
Mclver played skillfully on the 
piano, while senior Paul Angelini, 
the student director of the Jazz 
Ensemble, was featured on the 
alto saxophone. Don Ellis’ “Good 
Feelin” was in the Big Band style 
capturing the soul of San Francis- 
co. The slower, heavier piece fea- 
tured Tom Wright on the trumpet 
and sophomore Mike Levin on the 
guitar. The ballad “Bitter Leaf” by 
Dirk Fischer illustrated the group’s 
ability to easily transition between 
more upbeat songs to slower, qui- 
eter pieces. Chick Corea twisted 
jazz with salsa beats in his piece 
“Spain.” The ensemble ended with 
“Moanin,” another Charles Min- 
gus swing piece. The song strong- 
ly featured senior Adam Bernfeld 
on the baritone sax. Sophomore 
Edwin Cuervo was also featured 
on tenor saxophone. The perfor- 
mance ended in a loud climactic 
crescendo. 

Overall, the performance was 
entertaining and relaxing. Even 
those who don’t think of them- 
selves as jazz fans would enjoy 
the performances of the Jazz 
Band and Ensemble. 


Greek drama 
satisfies in 
student show 
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place; more than once, pedestrians 
sauntered across the whole stage, 
through the mouth and walls of 
the Polyphemus’ cave, defying 
stage-physics and common cour- 
tesy alike. Sometimes helicopters 
or sirens drowned out the voices 


of the actors, but gestures and - 


intonation usually carried the 
meaning clearly enough. 

On the whole the play was ex- 
actly what it was meant to be —a 
good time. It ran the right length 
of time, the jokes hit home in rap- 
id succession, and there was nev- 
er a dull moment. All this from 
the same people who brought us 
the heart-pounding reading of 
the entire Odyssey last year on the 
Upper Quad (Who can forget the 
steaminess of Odysseus getting 
with Circe, the fiery chills of dig- 
ging into Hades, the adrenaline 
rush of outrunning Scylla and 
Charybdis?). OK, it wasn’t much 
for an attention-grabber. May- 
be Cyclops picks up where last 
year’s noble, if ill-fated, homage 
to antiquity leaves off — namely, 
where it gets boring. 

Let’s hope these amateur sym- 
posiarchs keep up the good work 
in the coming years. They’ve 
taught us something that most 
Hopkins students fail to realize 
in their entire lifetimes — that 
even the Attic Greeks knew par- 
tying was an essential aspect to 
living. After seeing The Cyclops 
I put the ancients’ theory to the 
test, and wouldn't you know? I 
had a lot of fun, or I think I did, 
and that’s what counts. Now I 
need some water and an aspi- 
rin. 


v 


The Concretes 
In Colour 
Astralwerks 
April 4, 2006 


With their sophomore album 
The Concretes have achieved 
the delicate balance of creating a 
different-sounding album while 
at the same time preserving the 
heart of their music. In Colour is 
an easy going album that just 
wants to have fun. 

The song The Concretes are 
best known for, “Say Something 
New,’ off of their self-titled debut, 
was featured on a Target commer- 
cial. With its twangy guitars and 
layers of organ, tambourine and 
strings, the song evokes the deli- 
cately woven feeling of a Velvet 
Underground song, though with 
much less rock and roll. In con- 
trast, the first song on In Colour 
very clearly presents a new, clean 
sound and a decidedly poppy 
tone that pervades the album. 

But despite this shift, the album 
contains the same sort of happy- 
sad songs as the previous one, and 
lead singer Victoria Bergsman’s 
voice is as invitingly warbling as 


New Vibrations | 








eaters 


ever. Even in the song titled “Grey 
Day,” despite lyrics with darker 
notes, the sunny overtones are 
maintained. In Colour was written 
for spring days in the park, and 
for those not afraid of the occa- 
sional cheesy saxophone. 

“Fiction” is another one of 
the more enjoyable tracks, with 
dreamy guitars and a light foot- 
ed beat, though it might go on 
for a little too long. Some slower 
songs like “Tomorrow” are echo- 
y, dreamy 70s ballads, at times 
reminiscent of groups like The 
Carpenters. In a few places the 
song writing is a little weak, but 
over all the songs listen easily 
like a warm April breeze. Flir- 
tatious and often a little melan- 
choly, In Colour is a good bet for 
your spring playlist. 

— Lauren Hill 





Ghostface Killah 
Fishscale 
Def Jam 
March 28, 2006 


Wu Tang’s heir apparent 
Ghostface is back with the fol- 
low-up to 2004’s masterpiece 
The Pretty Tony Album. Tony was 
a complex and slang-heavy al- 
bum with thick soul textures and 
Ghost’s trademark word volleys. 
The verses played like pages from 
a movie script — each scene had 
something different. With Fishs- 
cale, Ghostface takes this formula 
and blows it wide open with top- 
ics that would have the average 
crack-rap superstar flinching in 
his new Nikes. 

The album starts off with crack- 
centric tracks “Shaky Dog” and 
“Kilo,” the first acting as a (re)-in- 
troduction to Tony Starks (Ghost’s 
alias de jour) and the latter written 
as an ultra-realistic homage to the 
tedium of the number one gang- 
sta-dealer pastime. What happens 
next is the first major movement 
of the album as Ghost reminisces 
on the beatings of his youth in 
“Whip You with a Strap.” The 
way-back feel and whimpering 
style he picks up give the track a 
sincere flavor while the stutter- 
stop beat gives the joint a groove 
like a proper soul song. 

The two singles “Be Easy” and 
“Back Like That” come next, but 
it’s “Clipse of Doom” featuring 
MF Doom on production that is 


Morrissey 
Ringleader of the 
Tormentors | 
Attack/Sanctuary 
April 4, 2006 


This record is puzzling. It’s 
backwards. It has more than 
enough necessary ingredients to 
be good — really good — and 
its placement among Morrissey’s 
body of work (including Smiths 
records) suggests that it ought to 
be on the upswing of some steadi- 
ly oscillating Moz-quality-meter 
I’ve come to discover as a result 
of my own demented, homespun 
logic. Unless you really enjoy 
a good, tepid rehashing of for- 
mer greatness from time to time 
(don’t be shy!), you might want to 
skip about half of this LP. 

A flagrant misuse of some 
still-strong windpipes and guest 
spots plagues Ringleader of the Tor- 
mentors, Morrissey’s eighth solo 
LP, released just two years after 
relative comeback album You Are 
the Quarry. The Italian children’s 
choir present on the single-wor- 
thy “The Youngest Was the Most 
Loved” and buried under the 
filler-rubble of “The Father Who 
Must Be Killed” is reminiscent of 
the screaming, whining chorus at 
the end of Smiths’ single “Panic.” 
The voices ought to have been 








used elsewhere to a more ethereal 
quality, as children’s choirs can 





the next track that really grabs 
attention. With the proliferation 
of “crack-rap” has come the ever- 
increasing effort to front hardness 
and pose as “more ghetto-than- 
thou.” This comes complete with 
vicious raps filling up the charts 
by sterile and generic “gangsta” 
rappers. On “Clipse,” however, 
we get a rare track where the in- 
tensity of both the production and 
the emcee match the ugliness and 
violence of the lyrics. Here the al- 
bum begins to cool down with the 
fantastic dream-scene “Underwa- 
ter,” where Starks takes a dip with 
mermaids and sees Spongebob in 
a Bentley coupe. It sounds crass, 
but the production and the deliv- 
ery of the lyrics make it beautiful. 

Fishscale is a solid album 
throughout, despite a few mis- 
steps in track placement and the 
occasional recycled MF Doom 
beat. Released as an A-side/B-side 
single the tracks would hold up 
nicely, but their placement here 
is a mystery to me. Overall this is 
a well-done hip-hop record and 
should be seen as the blueprint for 
a quality crossover album. 

— John Lichtefeld 





be really, effectively creepy when 
they actually sing. Ennio Morri- 
cone’s arrangements on the deli- 
cate “Dear God Please Help Me” 
are certainly beautiful, but have 
been reduced to a mere hush. A 
definite standout track, though, re- 
gardless of this shortcoming. The 
Morrissey-pretty, perfect-sound- 
ing “On the Streets I Ran” kicks 
off a block of the record's strongest 
material, which arrives all too late 
with its last four songs. 

All in all, about half a dozen 
small gems. Missing from this 
album are any hint of former 
rockabilly underpinnings and 
those biting turns-of-phrase. I’m 
not sure what to make of Mor- 
rissey’s bizarre newfound appar- 
ent honesty. Given my fondness 
for ridiculous Morrissey-related 
formulas, I like to think that in 
a perfect world, the bombastic 
frankness present in the lyrics 
would be exchanged with the 
subtlety expressed in the compo- 
sitions, but sometimes the world 
can make Morrissey puke, too. 

— Emily Benjamin 
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This Saturday, April 22, the 
Black Eyed Peas will perform 
at the Merriweather Post Pa- 
vilion in Columbia, Md. Sure, 
your middle-school aged sister 
might know all the words to 
“My Humps,” the Black Eyed 
Peas’ latest single, but don’t 
front, you know you do too. 
| Even though they are a big- 
| name band they play shows 

small enough tto feel like 
you're dancing at a club. 

The show isn’t close and it 
won't be cheap, but it will be 
good times all around, espe- 
cially if you pre-game. If you 
like to dance and like people 
who like to dance, then a Black 
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The members of the Black Eyed Peas get it started in preparation for their performance at the Merriweather Post Pavilion this weekend. 


Funky Black Eyed Peas play Sat. 


Eyed Peas show is just the place 
for you. The Peas keep the energy 
high with their own set of back- 
up dancers and tons of crowd 
involvement. And they aren’t too 
proud to play the favorites; they’II 
even let you sing along. Oh yeah, 
and if they invite you to dance 
onstage you better shake it, and 
shake it hard. 

The band is widely known for 
thriving on the crowd’s excite- 
ment. William dedicates each 
and every song to a specific per- 
son in the audience, Taboo raps 
in Spanish, Fergie represents for 
the ladies, and apl.de.ap, well, he’s 
there too. They maintain a real 
connection with the fans during 








Performing Arts 


Thursday, April 20 


8 p.m. Throat Culture, Hopkins’ 
only film and sketch comedy 


group, will be performing their: 


Spring Show at the Arellano The- 
ater. Admission will be $2. For 
more information contact Lind- 
say Bass at (267) 987-6366 or at 
Ibass6@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Peabody Jazz Orches- 
tra will hold a concert at the East 
Hall of the Peabody Institute. 
Tickets are $8 for students with 
ID. For more information go to 
http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Friday, April 21 


12 p.m. World-renowned flutist 
Eugenia Zukerman will give a 
Flute Master Class for students at 
Shriver Hall. This is a free event. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhso. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Jazz Or- 
chestra will hold another concert 
at the East Hall of the Peabody In- 
stitute. Tickets are $8 for students 
with ID. For more information go 
to http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Vocal Chords a cap- 
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This Friday, world-renowned flutist Eugenia Zukerman will give a workshop at Shriver. 


pella group will perform their 
Spring Show at Bloomberg with 
the Georgetown Phantoms. For 
more information go to http:// 
www,.vocalchords.com. 


8 p.m. Throat Culture will hold 
another performance of ‘their 
Spring Show at the Arellano The- 
ater. For more information contact 
Lindsay Bass at (267) 987-6366 or 
at [bass6@jhu.edu. 


Saturday, April 22 


6 pm. A Battle of the Bands 
sponsored by the Tobacco Free or- 
ganization will be held at Towson 
University. For more information 
contact Rachel Stroud at rstroud@ 
maylandlung.org or visit http:// 
www.bctobaccofree.org. 


7 p.m. Spring Fair presents a con- 
cert featuring Brand New at the 
Recreation Center. Tickets are $10 
for students. For more information 
visit http://www.jhuspringfair.com. 


8 p.m.. Grammy winning guitar- 
ist David Russell will perform at 
the Friedberg Hall of the Peabody 
Institute. Tickets will be $30. For 
more information go to http:// 


_www.peabody,jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. A Symphonic Concert will 
be performed by the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra. This is a 
free event. For more information 
go to http://www.jhu.edu/~jhso. 
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the show, which makes you feel 
a little like a screaming groupie. 

Though the Peas have four 
albums under their belts, we 
only really care about the two 
with Fergie on them. Albums 
Elephunk and the more recent 
Monkey Business include such 
Top 40 hits as “Where is the 
Love,” “Pump It,” “My Humps,” 
“Let’s Get Retarded,” “Hey, 
Mama” and “Don’t Phunk with 
My Heart.” They will play ev- 
ery single one of the aforemen- 
tioned songs, and you will enjoy 
yourself more than you'd like to 
admit. 





—Alex Begley 


Sunday. April 23 


4 p.m. Organ player Gerre Han- 
cock will perform at the Gris- 
wold Hall of the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Tickets are $8 for students 
with ID. For more information 
visit http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Tuesday, April 25 


8 p.m. The Peabody Trio will play 
at the Friedberg Hall of the Pea- 
body Institute. Tickets are $8 for 
students. For more information 
go to http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Thursday, April 27 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, concert artists of the 
Baltimore Symphony Chorale, 
Peabody Singers and the Peabody 
Children’s Chorus will perform at 
the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Call the Meyerhoff Box Of- 
fice at (410) 783-8000 for tickets. 











Friends With Money 


Movie will debut at the Charles Theatre this Friday 
Check the Charles Theatre Web site for showtimes 
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Jennifer Aniston stars in Friends With Money, @ poignant movie about financial tensions. 
t { 
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Campus Events 
Thursday, April 20 


6 p.m. A reading by James Salter, 
author of The Hunter and The Arm 
of Flesh will be given at Mergen- 
thaler 111. This is a free event. For 
more information contact Doug- 
las Basford at dbasford@jhu.edu or 
call (410) 516-6139. 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The Caribbean Cultural 
Society will present The Faces of 
the Caribbean Pageant at Shriv- 
er Hall. The show will feature 
music, dance, fun, West Indian 
culture, caribbean food and 11 
pageant contestants. Tickets are 
$5 in advance and $7 at the door. 
For more information, please 
visit the Web site at http://www. 
jhu.edu/ccs. 


7 p.m. The National Society 
of Black Engineers will hold a 
meeting at the Laverty Lounge. 
For more information contact 
Dania Joseph at (516) 445-5396 or 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~homes. 


Friday, April 21 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers a discounted 
admission of $5 every Friday af- 
ter 5 p.m. The discounted admis- 
sion is a great deal, so don’t pass 


| it up! Even if you have been to the 


aquarium before, head down to 
check out the new dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


7 p.m. Vision Xchange will at- 
tempt to get Hopkins into the 
Guiness Book of Records for the 
most couples on a simultaneous 
blind date. This will be held at 
the practice field next to Bloom- 
berg. Free food, drinks, t-shirts 
and live music will be provided. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.vxchange.org. 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 
host a screening of The Pianist, 
a movie about one man Wlady- 
slaw Szpilman and his attempts 
to avoid the horrors of the Holo- 
caust. Adrien Brody and Thomas 
Kretschmann star in this fea- 
ture. The movie will be shown at 
Mudd Hall. Admission is $2. For 
more information contact Zarrah 
Keshwani at Zkeshwal@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space 








Grant Observatory located in 
Bloomberg offers you a free 
chance to look at the solar system 
with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516- 6525 for 
weather updates and observing 
conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening ac- 
tivity. 


11 p.m. Critical Mass will be 
hosting a camp out featuring a 
screening of the movie “Out- 
break.” Food, drinks and tents 
will be provided. This will take 
place on the Lower Quad. For 
more information visit /ttp:// 
www.jhu.edu/criticalmass. 


Saturday, April 22 


7 p.m. An Intramural Flag Foot- 
ball Tournament will be held at 
the O’Connor Recreation Center. 
Team sign ups will be on Thurs- 
day, April 20, from 7 p.m. to 9 
p-m. at the Recreation Center 
front desk. A mandatory captain’s 
meeting on Friday, April 21st, at 5 
p-m. to deposit a $10 forfeit fee. For 
more information please email to 
intramurals@jhu.edu. 


Sunday, April 23 


9 a.m. The Baltimore Port to Fort 
6k run to benefit the National 
Children’s Foundation will be- 
gin at the Baltimore Museum of 
Industry, through Fort McHenry 





COURTESY OF HTTP. WWWJHUEDU/-VCHORDS 
: The Vocal Chords wi pra a yey of popular hits during their Spring Concert. 
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and finish at the Museum. The 
cost of to register is $10, and will 
go to support the efforts of the 
National Children’s Foundation. 
For more information contact 
Tim Park at (406) 370-4772 or at 
tpark9@jhu.edu 


Monday, April 24 


6:30 p.m. A SAC General Meet- 
ing will take place at the Mattin 
Center room 161. For more infor- 
mation go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


Tuesday, April 25 


4 p.m. The Tri-Beta Biological 
Honor Society will hold a Poster 
Session where presentations of 
research in the biological sci- 
ences will be exhibited. This will 
be held at the Glass Pavilion. For 
more information visit /ittp:// 
www.tvrusa.com/bbb. 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more 
information call Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or e-mail her at sav- 
ithriv@jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. A Student Council 
General Meeting will convene at 
the Shriver Hall Board Room. For 
more information contact Atin 
Agarwal at stucco@jhu.edu. 


Thursday, April 27 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 
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What do Punk, jazz, rock 
and roll and even classical 
music all have in common? 
One man, Elvis Coste . 
composed, recorded a 
formed them all. As 
cian who's generally thought 
of as an older rock and roll 
composer, Costello Manages 
to constantly reinvent his mu- 
sic. And he'll be Performing at 
the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra (BSO) on Friday, April 
21 and Saturday April 22 at 8 
m. 

Elvis Costello is a name that 
most people know, but few 
can definitively describe his 
music. His sound ranges from 
soothing, easy-listening jazz 
to all out, fist-pumping rock 
and roll. As for the man him- 
self, Costello’s not too much to 
look at. He wears his signature 
thick, rectangular glasses and 
has a somewhat goofy smile. 
It’s almost hard to believe that 
this man was recently induct- 
ed into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame, won a Grammy and 
was nominated for an Acad- 
emy Award. 

Despite all this, Costello 
has made a career around con- 
stantly changing and pushing 


llo, has 
nd per- 
a musi- 


Eclectic Elvis Costello 


the limits. Originally born in 
England, Costello grew up com- 
posing and singing music. Nev- 
er one to just go with the flow, 
he insisted on having music his 
Own way. In an infamous Satur- 
day Night Live event, Costello 
and his band, the. Attractions, 
played “Radio, Radio,” despite 
specific instructions not to play 
that song. He wasn’t invited 
back onto the show for another 
12 years. 

Surprisingly, or maybe not so 
surprisingly, the BSO will not 
be focusing on rock and roll at 
the concert on Friday. Instead, 
the audience will be treated to 
Il Sogno. Il Sogno, which means 
“the dream,” is Costello's first 
full orchestral piece. Originally 
performed as a ballet in 2004, Il 
Sogno is set to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The BSO will 
also perform some of Costello’s 
ballads, such as “Almost Blue” 
and “God Give Me Strength.” 

Ticket costs range from $34 to 
$90, and the event will take place 
at Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. For more information go 
to http://www.baltimoresymphony. 
org, 


—Alena Geffner 
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Get ready for Elvis Costello, who performs this Friday and Saturday with the BSO. 
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COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWISLANDSAREFOREVER.COM 
The members of Islands (formerly known as the Unicorns) suit up for their show. 


Concert List 


Thursday, April 20 


6 p.m. Socratic will perform at 
Sonar with Park, Gatsby Gets the 
Green Light and Something Less. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.sonar.us. 


8 p.m. Spilling the Sun and 
Telesma & Jayakar will perform 
at 4:20 fest at the Recher Theatre. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9:30 p.m. Spires That in the Sun- 
set Rise will bring psych-folk 
to the Talking Head with 420 
Sphinx BC and Larkin Grimm. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Friday, April 21 


6 p.m. All Time Low will hit rock 
bottom at Sonar with Ever We 
Fall, Boy Crazy, Race the Sun and 
Away from Amyclae. For more 
information go to http://www.so- 
nar.us. 


9:30 p.m. Clockcleaner will keep 
your time pieces shiny at the 
Talking Head with Double Dag- 
ger, Mountain High and Hex 
Screw. For more information go 
to http://www. talkingheadclub.com. 


Saturday, April 22 


7 pm. Taking Back Sunday will 
ates the weekend at the UMBC 
Fieldhouse. For more information 
go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


9 p.m. Acid Mothers Temple will 
perform at the Ottobar with the 
Antarcticans and the Convoca- 


tion. For more information go to 
http://www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Big Bear prowls into 
the Talking Head with Ecstatic 
Sunshine and Michael Colombia. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Sunday, April 23 


8 p.m. Bif Naked will strip down 
at Sonar with Vincent Black Shad- 
ow. For more information go to 
http://www.sonar.us. 


9:30 p.m. Yukon will present an 
evening of prog, punk and math- 
tech rock at the Talking Head 
with the Alameda. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


Monday, April 24 


8 p.m. Islands (formerly the in-_ 


die-sensation band the Unicorns) 
will play at the Ottobar with 
Why? and Cadence Weapon. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


Tuesday, April 25 


7 p.m. Floetry will spin some 
rhymes at the Rams Head. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Agent Orange will incin- 
erate the vicinity at the Ottobar 
with Double Dagger and the 
Spark. For more information go 
to http://www.theottobar.com. 


Wednesday, April 26 


8 p.m. The Strokes will visit the 





Dar Constitution Hall in D.C. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.dar.org. 


8 p.m. Citizen Cope will perform 
at the Recher Theatre. For more 
information go to http://www.re- 
chertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. HorrorPops will terrify at 
the Ottobar with the Briefs and 
Left Alone. For more information 
go to http://www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Dylan, Rev E and Thermo 
will rock out at Sonar. For more 
information go to http://www.so- 
nar.us. 


Thursday, April.27 


8 p.m. They Might Be Giants 
will continue the speculation at 
Sonar with Michael Leviton. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.sonar.us. 


9 p.m. Spank Rock will make you 
shake at the Ottobar. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


Visual Arts 


(reative Alliance at the 
Patterson 


Moving Walls 9 will be exhibited 
at the Creative Alliance through 
May 6. Photographs by Sean 
Hemmerle and Steve McCurry 
of the Open Society Institute will 
be on display. While McCurry’s 
pictures focuses on post-war Af- 
ghanistan, Hemmerle’s pictures 
center around the American War 
on Terror. This exhibit shows the 
desolation left in the wake of de- 
struction and the total isolation 
of war zones. 


Westnorth Studio 


The Westnorth Studio will pres- 
ent an exhibit called Gender (f). 
The display will feature the voices 
of 50 different women from vary- 
ing geopraphical and_theoreti- 
cal backgrounds. This exhibition 
is dedicated to the hundreds of 
women who were murdered or 
disappeared in Juarez, Mexico 
around the mid-90s up to 2004. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.westnorthstudio.com. 


The American Institute of 
Architects Baltimore 


An exhibit of Roadside Lures 
will be shown at the American 
Institute of Architects Baltimore 
through April 27. The works of 
Charlene Rene Clark will be fea- 
tured, including her oil paintings 





of old time Maryland sights that 
have long been demolished ‘such 
as the One Spot Flea Killer store 
and the Enchanted Forest. This 
is a free exhibit. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 625-2585 or visit 
http://www.aiabalt.com. 


Mount Clare Museum 


An exhibit featuring Margaret 
Tilghman Carroll: Revolution- 
ary Woman will be on display at 
the Mount Clare Museum. This 
exhibit will focus on Carroll's 
life at Mount Clare from 1763 un- 
til 1817. Carroll was the wife of a 
wealthy plantation owner. Upon 
her death, Carroll willed that all 
the slaves working at Mount Clare 
go free. Tours of the museum will 
be given, featuring several of Car- 
roll’s possessions. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 837-3262 or go to 
http://www.mountclare.org. 


Jewish Museum of 
Maryland 


A display of vintage clothing 


B11 





NIGHTTIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI, (410) 727-0468 

Bohagers, 7015. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher's, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St,, (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 


Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 


Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 


and accessories will be exhib- 
ited in Hello Gorgeous! Fahion, 
Beauty and the Jewish-Ameri- 
can Ideal. The exhibit will focus 
on how Jewish women overcame 
obstacles to find an identity 
through fashion. The museum 
is located on 15 Lloyd Street. 
Hours are 12 p.m. to 4 p.m. For 
more information call (410) 732- 
6400 ext. 14. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 











Got an Event? 


Send details about future 
events, including date, time, 
location and a brief sum- 
mary of the event to events@ 
jhunewsletter.com. E-mail event | 
information the Monday be- 
fore publication. 








BARGAIN EVENTS 
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Baltimore Waterfront 
‘Festival = 





and will take place at the Inner 
Harbor from 12 p.m. to 7 p.m, 





Sailboats will be racing into the Inner Harbor next Thursday for the Volvo Ocean Race in the B 
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